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Introduction 


ALL activities of the United States government 
affect American families. Changes in tax rates, 
for example, have an immediate impact upon 
families. Activities in the international field 
obviously affect families. For the purposes of 
this special issue of Marriage and Family Living, 
attention is concentrated upon those govern- 
ment activities that bear directly upon families 
in terms of tke interests of members of the Na- 
tional Council on Family Relations. Even so, 
arbitrary decisions have been necessary because 


of limitations of space: examples of types of 


government activity are given rather than com- 
plete enumeration of them. Nevertheless, in the 
dozen articles that follow, a comprehensive pic- 
ture of the multitude of family services pro- 
vided by the federal government emerges. In 
these articles, the vast, apparently impersonal 
machine of government is revealed as vitally 
concerned with the well being of all families. 

The idea for this special issue originated with 
and a tremendous amount of work was done on 
it by Harold T. Christensen who is in Denmark 
on a Fulbright Research appointment and who 


ly was unable to see it go into print. 
Very early in the planning stage Dr. Christensen 
invited Dr. Hugh Carter, Chief of the Marriage 
and Divorce Analysis Section of the National 
Office of Vital, Statistics to serve as special edi- 
tor and to assume major responsibility for the 
issue’s planning and preparation. Through his 
intimate knowledge of government and his re- 
lationships with key government personnel in 
Washington, D.C., Dr. Carter was able to 
secure the services of eminently qualified people 
to prepare special articles interpreting govern- 
ment programs to the readers of Marri.sge and 
Family Living. Certainly our readers do not have 
to be reminded of the countless hours of work 
that Dr. Carter has put into the issue in addi- 
tion to those which he spent in the preparation 
of his own article. The end product is an analy- 
sis of the relations between American families 
and their government that appears destined to 
be the major reference work in this area for 
many years to come. 

GERALD R. LESLIE 
Acting Editor 


Foreword 


Tus special issue of Marriage and Family 
Living presents examples of federal programs 
of interest to members of the National Council 
on Family Relations. Each author was asked to 
describe his program and to emphasize its 
family-related aspects rather than aspects con- 
cerned solely with the individual without regard 
to his family membership. 

These articles may be classified into three 
‘ broad groups with, of course, considerable over- 
lapping; several of the programs could be listed 
under all three headings, for example, the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. In the following grouping the 
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major emphasis of each article has determined 
Group I 


PROGRAMS PROVIDING TANGIBLE AID TO 
INDIVIDUALS AND FAMILIES 


These programs may operate directly or 
through cooperative relations with state agen- 
cies and the federal contribution may be sub- 
stantial or minimal. Information is provided 
regarding the program, including operating sta- 
tistics and their interpretation. There is research 
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relating to program effectiveness, and analysis 
of changes of law and policy. Frequently there 
is consultative service to aid in full attainment 
of program objectives. 
“The Contributions of Public Assistance to Fam- 
ily Life in the United States.” 
“Income Maintenance During Unemployment.” 
“Family Security Under Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance.” 
“Children in a Changing World.” 
“Social Service, The Veterans Administration, 
and the Family.” 


Group II 


PROGRAMS PROVIDING Basic STATISTICS 
These programs compile and publish bench 
mark data (needed by other programs in and 
out of government), including interpretative 
materials such as definition of terms and limita- 
tions of coverage. Within these programs there 
is continuous research utilizing the basic statistics 
and there are studies of the changing needs of 
all users of these data. Frequently, there are 
consultative services to states and others to pro- 
vide statistics through cooperative effort. 
“Contributions of the Census to Family Statistics 
and Analysis.” 
“Bureau of Labor Statistics Studies Relating to 
Family Living.” 
“The Federal Program for Statistics on Family 
Formation and Dissolution.” 


Group III 


SERVICE AND RESEARCH PROGRAMS 
These may include demonstration projects, 
financial grants, consultative services, evaluative 
reseatch to measure degree of attainment of 
program objectives, and basic research in the 
general area of the program. 
“Activities of the National Institute of Mental 
Health Which Affect American Families.” 


“The Family Woman's Expanding Role.” 
“Contributions to Family Life Education by the 
Office of Education.” 

Because of space limitations, this special issue 
does not attempt to provide full coverage of fed- 
eral programs affecting American families. The 
following programs not dealt with here have 
tremendous impact upon the family: defense, 
taxation, foreign relations, and conservation of 
natural resources. Also omitted are the programs 
of numerous regulatory agencies, such as those 
concerning interstate commerce. It should also 
be noted that none of the articles in this issue 
provides a comprehensive coverage for any 
major federal agency. For example, within the 
Public Health Service certain aspects of the work 
of the National Institute of Mental Health are 
touched upon but there is no treatment of the 
other National Institutes nor of such programs 
as the Communicable Disease Center, work con- 
nected with Indian Health, the National Health 
Survey, and a number of other important pro- 
grams. A recent development in the public 
health field will no doubt result in findings of 
gteat interest to students in the family field: 
this is the proposal to study levels of “well- 
ness” with the same objective thoroughness with 
which levels of illness have long been exa- 
mined.’ In the same way, the Department of 
Agriculture has numerous programs; one of 
these of special interest to this audience is 
described at length. Nevertheless the special edi- 
tor feels that despite the necessary omissions a 
substantial compilation of information has been 
brought together useful to all persons active in 
the family field. He wishes to thank all the con- 
tributors for making this possible. 

HUGH CARTER 
Special Editor 
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The Contributions of Public Assistance to 
Family Life in the United States 


HELEN E. MARTZ, Public Welfare Advisor 
Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security Administration 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 


FINANCIAL assistance and other services 
available to needy individuals and families 
under public assistance programs in every com- 
munity in the country are making a substantial 
contribution to the stability of the American 
family today. This governmental setvice can 
become an even more potent force in strength- 
ening family life when funds are appropriated to 
fully implement legislative changes made in the 
Social Security Act in 1956. 

All states now administer federally aided pro- 
grams of public assistance for the needy aged, 
blind, and children who ate dependent because 
of the death, disability, or absence of a parent, 
and most states administer the federally aided 
program of aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled under provisions of the Social Security 
Act. General assistance, financed by state 
and/or. local funds only, is also available on a 
more limited basis to some other needy persons 
in most parts of the country. 

Assistance and services under these programs 
are administered by local public welfare agencies 
in almost all the 3,100 counties in the United 
States, in Alaska, Hawaii, and the District of 
Columbia, and since 1950 in' Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands. In December, 1957, about 6 
million people (3.6 per cent of the total civil- 
ian population in the United States) were re- 
ceiving public assistance including nearly 2.5 
million aged persons (about 17 per cent of the 
population sixty-five years of age or over) re- 
ceiving old-age assistance; 2.5 million persons, 
including 1,913,260 children in 667,280 fami- 
lies (about 3 per cent of all children under 


1 The Social Security Act passed in 1933 has been amended 
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eighteen years of age) receiving aid to depend- 
ent children; nearly 300,000 persons, aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled; a little over 
100,000, aid to the blind; and about 344,000 
cases, general assistance. 

The average monthly payment in December, 
1957, was $60.68 for an old-age assistance re- 
cipient, $100.72 for a family or $26.90 for each 
recipient of aid to dependent children, $66.25 
for a blind recipient, $60.02 for a disabled re- 
cipient, and $59.74 for general assistance cases. 
Monthly assistance payments from federal, state, 
and local funds were about $270 million in 
December, 1957. Assistance expenditures in 
1957 represented less than 1 per cent (0.9) of 
personal income payments in the nation during 
1956. 


Wuy Pustic AssisTANCE Is NEEDED 

Under the old-age and survivors insurance 
program about nine out of ten persons in the 
working population today will be eligible to 


- receive benefits when they retire after they be- 


come sixty-five years of age (women, sixty-two 
years of age). Should they die at a younger age, 
their survivors will be entitled to receive bene- 
fits. Recent legislation has extended coverage 
to a limited number of disabled persons. 
However, there ate many people who are 
unable to benefit from provisions of the in- 
surance program. Many of the aged now re- 
ceiving public assistance had retired before the 
insurance program was initiated; others, because 
of illness or disability, were unable to work 
long enough to become eligible for benefits. 
Most of the blind and the permanently and 
totally disabled now receiving aid were also 
unable to work long enough, if at all, to obtain 
insurance coverage. In addition, although sur- 
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vivors benefits are available to most children 
under eighteen years of age foliowing the death 
of an insured parent, a large group of children 
are needy for other reasons. In about 22 per cent 
of the families receiving aid to dependent chil- 
dren the father is incapacitated; and in about 
60 per cent the father is absent because of 
divorce, separation, desertion, unmarried parent- 
hood, or other reasons. In only about 13 per 
cent of the families receiving aid is the father 
dead. 

The amount of the insurance benefit in many 
instances is not sufficient for those without other 
personal resources to meet either recurring basic 
needs or special needs, such as for medical care, 
hospitalization, or nursing home care. For ex- 
ample, many of the aged who had put aside 
savings for their old age are now finding their 
resources insufficient to meet their needs be- 
cause of the higher costs of living, the increas- 
ing costs of medical care, the lower purchasing 
power of the dollar, and the extra years added 
to their lives. More than a fifth of the old-age 
assistance recipients and 5 per cent of the 
families receiving aid to dependent children in 
February, 1957, were dependent on public as- 
sistance to supplement their insurance benefits. 

In addition, most of the people receiving 
public assistance today are not only struggling 
with problems of inadequate income, but are 
also facing other serious personal difficulties. 
For example, nearly half of the 2.5 million 
persons receiving old-age assistance are seventy- 
five years of age or over—an age group with a 
high incidence of chronic illness. Nearly a fifth 
of these aged persons, some 450,000, are bed- 
ridden or require considerable care from others; 
about 120,000 live in institutions. The aged also 
suffer from lack of employment opportunities 
irrespective of their skill or physical vigor, and 
from the loss of family ties and friends. 

Disability itself is a basic eligibility condi- 
tion for all those receiving aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled or aid to the blind, 
and for the approximately 505,000 children and 
their 129,000 caretakers receiving aid to de- 
pendent children whose financial need is due 
to the father’s physical or mental incapacity. 
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More than half of the other nearly 1.5 million 
children receiving aid to dependent children are 
members of families broken by divorce, separa- 
tion, desertion, or unmarried parenthood. The 
economic need of these people is obviously in- 
terwoven with and further compounded by their 
personal problems. 

This profile, illustrative of the public assist- 
ance caseload at the end of 1957, reveals factors 
and conditions that characterize the “hard core” 
of dependency in this country, and provide the 
basis for the role that public assistance is at- 
tempting to play in meeting the needs of 
people. The development of this role is an 
outgrowth of both the changing needs of people 
and the changing concepts of federal, state, and 
local responsibility for human welfare. Many 
of the changes that have occurred in programs 
established under governmental auspices to pro- 
vide aid to the needy are silhouetted against the 
backdrop of significant economic and social 
changes that have occurred in the past fifty to 
seventy years. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CHANGES HAVE 
INFLUENCED THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
SOCIAL WELFARE MEASURES 


As a young country with rich natural re- 
sources, the United States offered opportunity 
to most people to make their own way. There 
was a general belief that almost everyone could 
achieve security for himself and his family 
through his own efforts. Until the turn of the 
century, agriculture was our major pursuit, and 
the majority could “produce” a living out of 
the soil, The American people earned the repu- 
tation for rugged individualism and self-sufh- 
ciency. 

These traits left their imprint on public atti- 
tudes toward relief of destitution. There was a 
common feeling that people who needed con- 
tinued community help were shiftless or lazy. 
Practically unchanged from colonial times, help 
for the needy was limited to the meager aid 
provided by public officials in villages and 
towns under provisions rooted in the seven- 


3 The recession in the early months of 1958 will un- 
doubtedly result in some change in the over-all picture. 
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teenth century English Poor Law. The aid, 
usually in the form of food, fuel, or care in an 
almshouse, was often grudgingly given. 

After 1860, institutions were established in 
some states to care for the insane, the mentally 
deficient, the indigent aged, and the sick, under 
state supervision. Early in the twentieth century, 
some states passed pension laws for the blind, 
the aged, and certain needy children. Many of 
these laws were not vety effective, however, 
since state and local appropriations for their 
support were small or sometimes lacking, and 
eligibility conditions were relatively restrictive. 

As the nation became industrialized, large 
numbers of people left the farms to work in 
the cities. Although the new economic order 
brought higher standards of living, better edu- 
cation, and less physical hardships, many indi- 
viduals became increasingly subject to the im- 
personal forces of a money economy. The grow- 
ing number of dependent aged persons and 
young children in the population also created 
economic and social problems. Moreover, the 
large, highly integrated, self-sufficient farm 
family was being replaced*by the smaller city 
family dependent solely on wages, and subject 
to social strains that weakened family cohesion. 
Individuals and families became less and less 
able to provide for their own economic security 
in the face of hazards common to most people 
from time to time. 

The mass unemployment of the early 1930's 
found the country ill-prepared to handle the 
widespread destitution that resulted when wages 
stopped. The only resources available to meet 
this unprecedented volume of need were the 
inadequate provisions of an archaic local poor 
relief system, limited state pension programs, 
and the aid and services offered by voluntary 
charitable organizations, primarily in the larger 
As the economic depression deepened, desti- 
tution rapidly grew beyond the helping capacity 
of both public and voluntary agencies in the 
localities and states. To aid millions of un- 
employed persons, the federal government be- 
gan, in 1932, to devise first, a temporary public 
works program for the employables; and later, 
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building on existing limited state and local 
telief programs, established a temporary system 
of federal grants to states to aid the unem- 
ployable. 

The extensive suffering of millions during 
the early 1930's changed a lot of people's think- 
ing. A new concept of governmental responsi- 
bility began to emerge. There was increasing 
recognition that destitution may result from a 
failure of business, of government, or of so- 
ciety, as well as from the inadequacies of an 
individual, The public increasingly accepted the 
concept that it is morally wrong, as well as 

i unsound, to let needy people go 
without the help that may restore them to in- 
creased self-sufficiency. With the guidance and 
support of many civic-minded citizens and lead- 
ers in social welfare and related disciplines, 
planning proceeded for a more permanent sys- 
tem to prevent destitution. 

This planning culminated in the passage of 
the Social Security Act in 1935. The act pro- 
vided for (1) an unemployment insurance 
program to protect persons of working age 
against the risks of short-term unemployment; 
(2): a contributory system of social insurance, 
with benefits related to earnings and paid with- 
out regard to need, as the basic method of pre- 
venting dependency resulting from old age or 
death of the wage earner, and more recently, 
to a small extent, from disability; (3) federal 
grants-in-aid to states for public assistance to 
needy aged and blind persons and dependent 
children and, later, disabled persons; and (4) 
various child welfare services. 

Thus, the Social Security Act was an ex- 
pression of the people's desire to organize them- 
selves through their government to deal with 
the hazards of an economic system that had 
moved from agriculture to industry with little 
public realization, at least until the depression 
struck, of the violent social and economic 
changes that had been accompanying that proc- 
ess. The provisions of the act reflect the in- 
creasing recognition that what amounted to 
personal disaster was in many instances brought 
about by economic and social conditions beyond 
the individual's control. Many provisions of 
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the public assistance titles of the act also ex- 
press the increasing respect for the dignity and 
rights of the individual as well as his responsi- 
bilities. 


PuBLic ASSISTANCE ADMINISTRATION 

UNDER THE SOCIAL SEcuRITY ACT 
_ The Social Security Act requires a state to 
develop a plan for the operation of each public 
assistance program for which it wishes to claim 
federals funds. The plan is submitted for the 
approval of the Social Security Administration 
in the U.S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. The basic conditions of approval 
of a state plan are set forth in the Act. 

For example, the Act requires that (1) a 
single state agency administer the plan or 
supervise its administration by local agencies 
subject to state rules, regulations, and stand- 
ards; (2) the state participate in financing; 
and (3) the program be in effect in all sub- 
divisions of the state so that no person will be 
denied aid because certain localities are un- 
willing to participate. The * ‘single state agency” 
charged with final administrative 
for the program is accountable for all expendi- 
tures of federal funds, and for adopting and 
using the administrative measutes necessary to 
ensure that local operations conform with the 
provisions of the state plan. 

The availability of federal funds to the 
states and the placement of responsibility for 
the programs with a single state agency served 
as an impetus in developing new or strength- 
ening existing state departments of public wel- 
fare throughout the country. Other provisions 
resulted in the states making great strides in 
raising public assistance far beyond earlier poor 
telief practices, now regarded as demeaning, 
and frequently punitive. The trend, in general, 
has been toward provisions that reflect greater 
concern for people. 

Assistance, for example, is defined in the 
law as money payments to needy people and 
medical care payments on behalf of these per- 
sons. This definition has been interpreted as 
preventing any restrictions on the recipient's use 
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of his money payment. The person receiving aid 
is given responsibility for deciding how best to 
use his income, as others in the community do. 
Also, a hearing before the state agency is pro- 
vided when a needy person has been denied 
aid or is dissatished wth the amount of his 
assistance payment, or when his application has 
not been acted upon with reasonable prompt- 
ness. Similarly, safeguard is provided against 
disclosure of information about assistance: re- 
cipients for purposes other than the adminis- 
tration of the program. Although modified in 
1951 by an amendment that permits public 
inspection of the lists of recipients, the law 
still afficms the principle that dependency should 
not subject assistance recipients to indignities or 
embarrassment. The requirement in 1950 that 
a state that makes federally aided assistance 
payments to needy aged, blind, and disabled 
persons in institutions designate an authority to 
establish and maintain standards in such institu- 
tions, also provided an impetus for a nationwide 
movement to raise the standards of care and 
protection of needy people in institutions. 

The provision in 1956 for separate federal 
sharing in costs of medical care services paid 
directly to the suppliers of such services has 
enabled several states which previously had no 
statewide provision for medical care to begin 
to pay the cost of some medical services, and 
others to expand their existing medical care 
provisions. Another 1956 amendment endorsed 
federal sharing in expenditures incurred by a 
state public assistance agency in providing, in 
addition to financial aid, other social services to 
help needy persons achieve increased capacity 


Increasing recognition of the direct rela- 
tionship between the quality of services and the 
skill of staff providing them was evidenced by 
another amendment in 1956 which provided for 
additional federal assistance to states in meet- 
ing the costs of training personnel or of pre- 
paring people for employment in public assist- 
ance programs. Although seriously hampered by 
the omission of funds in the 1957 federal 
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appropriation to implement this amendment, 
the states’ interest in moving ahead in this 
area is reflected in the plans of many states to 
carry through some of the activities previously 
considered, although necessarily on a much more 


Basic FINANCIAL SEcurITY Is 
EssENTIAL TO FAMILY LIVING 
Public assistance programs, although playing 
a secondary role to the social insurance pro- 
gram in assuring income maintenance, are con- 
tributing much to the strengthening of family 
ties that might otherwise have been scarred by 
anxiety and poverty or broken by separation of 
children from home and parents. For example, 
the financial assistance provided under the aid 
to dependent children program has enabled the 
needy parent and child to remain together in 
their home, and has given the children an op- 
portunity to grow up within their own family 
setting. The mother or other relative caring for 
the children has been enabled to continue to 
direct the rearing of the children, and in other 
ways to carry the usual parental role in the 
family and community. This also has un- 
doubtedly contributed to the marked decline 
in the number of children remaining in orphan- 

ages or other children’s institutions. 
Assistance under the other federally aided 
programs, even though on an individual basis, 
has in many instances also contributed to family 
stability. For example, the needy aged, blind, 
or disabled individual often has been enabled 
to remain at home. As contributing members of 
their families, many aged have not had to seek 
the protection of old-age homes before custodial 
service is essential. The average age of appli- 
cants to homes for the aged is now estimated 
to be about seventy-five years of age. Similarly, 
many blind and disabled people have been en- 
abled to continue to carry their usual role in 
the family. The presence of a parent or other 
family member, even though blind or disabled, 
can contribute much to the love and affection 
ting, and to the cohesion of the family group. 
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Orner SociaL Services HELP TO 
STRENGTHEN FAMILY LIFE 

Within the limits of their capacity and the 
availability of community resources, many pub- 
lic assistance workers, in addition to providing 
financial aid, have been helping needy indi- 
viduals find and use their own strengths and 
other resources to achieve more satisfying and 
independent living. For example, workers help 
the individual secure necessary medical care and 
other rehabilitation services available either 
within the public welfare agency or elsewhere. 
They provide, or help to secure, services. that 
enable the needy person to remain in his own 
home and with his family and friends as long 
as possible. They plan institutional care when 
necessary, and arrange for specialized services 
and home-helps that enable persons no longer 
in need of custodial care to return to normal 
community living. Some workers help with 
more intangible but equally serious emotional 
problems, such as a disturbed relationship be- 
tween parent and child, tensions threatening 
family solidarity, or feelings of inadequacy 
pei the way to more independent activi- 


dal eae halted icncsicele acalane ae 
a team of experts—often including doctors, re 
habilitation and employment counselors, and 
social workers—to consider latent capacities and 
resources of handicapped individuals. Effective 
results are also being achieved through use of 
homemaker services that release family members 
caring for assistance recipients to seek gainful 

employment; that permit the chronically ill, the 
emotionally handicapped, the physically dis- 
abled, and the aged to remain at home; or that 
maintain a home for dependent children where 
the mother is ill or otherwise temporarily unable 
to care for them. Other efforts are being made 
to provide visiting nurse services, friendly visit- 
ing, and other services that help older people 
to remain in their own homes as long as their 
health permits. Some agencies also provide the 
aged and their relatives with counseling serv- 
ices on problems of social adjustment and intra- 
family relationships. Referral is often made to 
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voluntary family service agencies or other avail- 
able community resources for additional help 
in working out these and other problems re- 
lated to health, employment, living arrange- 
ments, recreation, and housing. In some com- 
munities, volunteers assist the aged in par- 
ticipating in community recreational and crea- 
tive activities. 

Several states are also making substitute 
family arrangements, such as foster home care, 
for aged and disabled persons no longer able 
to maintain their own homes but not in need 
of institutional care. Similar provision is also 
being made to help those who are well enough 
to be released from mental hospitals or other 
institutions but who have no source of support, 
nor families or homes to which to return. There 
also has been increased cooperative planning 
with hospitals and mental institutions in help- 
ing older and disabled persons return from 
sheltered care as soon as possible. 


PROBLEMS STILL LIE AHEAD 


The basic economic underpinning and other 
social services provided under public assistance 
programs have enabled millions of families to 
preserve in adversity the continuity of close ties 
and other strengths of family living. Many prob- 
lems remain, however, before the full potentials 
of these programs can be realized. . 

Although great strides have been made in 
raising the living standard for the majority of 
the American people, some assistance payments 
obviously are not sufficient to purchase even the 
minimum essentials of living. For example, the 
average assistance payment for the average 
family of three children and an adult care- 
taker receiving aid to dependent children is 
$100.00 a month, but in two states it is less 
than $35.00 a month. Yet the low-cost plan for 
one week's food alone for a family of compara- 
ble size was estimated to be around $20.00 in 
October, 1957, by the Institute of Home Eco- 
nomics in the U.S. Department of Agriculture.* 
The nation can ill afford the consequences of 
such poverty to even a relatively small propor- 
tion of its families. 


* Harry Sherr, ‘Estimated Cost of One Week's Food,’’ 
Family Economics Review, January, 1958, p. 27. 
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Some states still maintain stringent residence 
laws that require public assistance recipients to 
have been state residents, for example, for five 
years out of the last nine. This not only denies 
assistance to many needy and otherwise eligible 
persons, but also prevents them from changing 
their living arrangements to better fill emo- 
tional and other needs arising from old age or 
disability. Yet one of the forces that have en- 


. abled our economy to grow has been the free- 


dom to move from one part of the country to 
another. 

The concentration within the aid to depend- 
ent children program of families who are needy 
because of family disruption makes this group 
a ready target for criticism. This might be in- 
terpreted as an expression of public frustration 
against the increasing evidences of social dis- 
organization resulting from the stresses and 
strains on family life in the fast-moving in- 
dustrial, urban economy today. For example, 
the number of children born out of wedlock 
doubled between 1938 and 1954, going from 
87,900 to 176,600; the rate of illegitimate 
births increased from 7.0 per 1,000 unmarried 
females aged 15-44 in 1938 to 18.3 per 1,000 
in 1954. The declining infant mortality rate is 
also reflected in the survival of more illegiti- 
mate children; in 1954, illegitimate births repre- 
sented a higher ratio to all live births (44 per 
1,000) than in earlier years. There was also a 
relative increase in nonwhite illegitimate births 
from 1938 to 1954 (143 per cent as compared 
with 52 per cent for white illegitimate births). 
About 70 per cent of white children born out 
of wedlock are adopted; relatively few adopted 
children are likely to need aid. However, fewer 
than 5 per cent of non-white illegitimate chil- 
dren are adopted. 

Another indicator is the increase in broken 
families. With few exceptions, the number of 
divorces increased each year from 1900 to 1946. 
In 1946, 610,000 divorces were granted, or 17.8 
divorces for every 1,000 women. Since the 1946 
peak, caused partly by the dissolution of many 
wartime marriages, the number of divorces has 
declined, but the 379,000 divorces granted in 
1954 represent a divorce rate of 9.5 per 1,000 
married women, and the 382,000 divorces 
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gtanted in 1956, a rate of 2.3 per cent of the 
total population. It seems reasonable to assume 
that the trend in other types of estrangement, 
such as separation or desertion, parallels that 
in divorce, especially in low-income groups 
where many may not be able to afford relatively 
expensive divorce proceedings. 

The high incidence of broken families is 
further complicated by relatively low incomes. 
Almost a fourth of all female family heads 
had no personal income in 1954, and the other 
three-fourths received a median income of 
$1,489, which was almost 60 per cent smaller 
than the income of male family heads. Many 
divorced fathers soon remarry and their new 
family obligations reduce their ability to sup- 
port their first family. Absent fathers often 
completely sever their relations with the family 
and leave no trace of their whereabouts. Many 
mothers are unable to fill the income gap 
created by the loss of the father’s support. Al- 
though in 1955 more than haif of the widowed, 
divorced, and separated mothers were working, 
as compared with less than a fourth of other 
mothers in the labor force, working mothers 
in broken families usually earn fairly little be- 
cause of low wage rates for the unskilled work 
which most of them can only do, and frequent 
part-time employment.‘ 

While these trends are evidences of social 
problems facing all elements in society, they are 
so clearly visible in the families receiving aid to 
dependent children that several efforts have 
been made to introduce repressive measures in 
this program. For example, a recent legislative 
proposal in one state would not only deny pub- 
lic assistance to any child whose mother had 
more than one illegitimate child but would also 
make the mother liable to criminal prosecution 
—eighteen months in prison and a $2,000 fine 
—when she applies for aid. Another state 
would require sterilization of all mothers of il- 
legitimate children. None of these proposals, 
however, gathered enough support to become 
law. 

However, restrictive provisions in some states 


*Saul Kaplan, ‘‘Support from Absent Fathers in Aid to 
Dependent Childzen,’’ 
1958. 


Social Security Bulletin, February, 
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limit eligibility for aid to those whose need is 
not associated with socially disapproved be- 
havior. In twenty-one states, assistance is denied 
to a mother who, in the opinion of agency 
staff, is not a “suitable parent,” or who does 
not maintain a “suitable home” for her chil- 
dren, Some states also require or urge a mother 
to get a job outside her home even though she 
has pre-school children. For example, sixteen 
states require an employable parent to accept 
employment if ‘“‘suitable” plans can be made 
for the care of the children. It is not likely, 
however, that many of these mothers earn 
enough to provide adequate care of small chil- 
dren during their absence. There is also ques- 
tion as to how well normal family life can be 
maintained when the mother must serve both as 
mother and father to her children and, in addi- 
tion, work long hours at an exhausting, un- 
skilled job. In other instances, an amount the 
state believes adult children should contribute 
is deducted from the amount of assistance an 
aged person would be eligible to receive even 
though, in reality, such contribution is not be- 
ing made. 

These restrictive measures, however, neither 
get to the cause of the problem nor provide the 
supportive help necessary. For most of the peo- 
ple receiving assistance today, the effects of 
old age, family disruption, martial conflict, or 
physical or mental incapacity on the total family 
life and on the children’s opportunities for nor- 
mal growth and development, have long been 
further compounded by the physical and emo- 
tional effects of financial dependency. In many 
situations all possible sources of help from fam- 
ily and friends have been exhausted, and only 
after much suffering and deprivation is appli- 
cation made for public aid. 

Many persons dependent on public assistance 
thus need other types of skilled help in addition 
to financial assistance and medical care. The 
worker in a public assistance agency has a 
unique opportunity to provide much of the help 
needed. In determining a family’s need for fi- 
nancial assistance, the worker and family to- 
gether consider practically all aspects of family 
living and family relationships. Similarly, the 
establishing of age in order to be eligible for 
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old-age assistance, degree of blindness for aid 
to the blind, and nature and extent of. physical 
or mental disability for aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled, can open up many avenues 
for mutual consideration of the next steps that 
need to be taken to achieve immediate or long- 
time goals of increased capacity for self-care or 
self-support. 

However, this kind of help needs the knowl- 
edge and skill that come from professional so- 
cial work training. Such skill requires an under- 
standing of people and their motivations, and 
of those factors—both positive and negative— 
which influence them. It also includes a quick 
awareness and sensitivity to the needs of the 
specific situation, and a warmth and under- 
standing of an individual's need to express him- 
self in his own way. It carries with it a disci- 
pline that gives way neither to sympathy nor 
self-involvement, but allows for sufficient iden- 
tification with the needy person to feel his need 
and to understand his problem and its impor- 
tance to him. It involves an ability to make a 
quick evaluation of eligibility for assistance, 
diagnosis of needs for other types of help, 
knowledge of the resources available to help 
individuals overcome physical, emotional, and 
other personal handicaps, and perhaps most 
important of all, the ability to help needy indi- 
viduals want to seek and use the help made 
available to them. For many, this often requires 
help in recognizing the extent to which their 
need for financial assistance is intertwined with 
personal problems, and in clarifying their own 
feelings about seeking and using help to move 
out of a different though familiar situation. 

This is only a small part of the help that 
could be provided by a skilled worker in a pub- 
lic assistance agency. Yet in 1950 only about 
20 per cent of staff in social work positions in 
public assistance agencies had any social work 
training, and only 4 per cent had completed 
professional training.* 
woe eee of any significant change since 
1950. 


The increasing recognition of the important 
role of social services in the administration of 
public assistance, however, was reflected in the 
1956 “services” amendment to the Social Se- 
curity Act which endorsed federal sharing in 
state expenditures in providing, in addition to 
financial aid, other constructive staff services to 
help needy persons achieve increased capacity for 
personal and economic independence and 
strengthened family life. It was also reflected in 
the 1956 “training” amendment authorizing the 
provision of additional federal funds to help 
states in staff training to increase the number of 
qualified persons available for work in the pub- 
lic assistance program. Its influence was simi- 
larly seen in the 1956 amendment providing for 
a program of research grants and cooperative 
research and demonstration projects to study the 
causes of dependency and to develop construc- 
tive methods of dealing with it. But no federal 
funds were appropriated in 1957 to implement 
either the training or research amendments. In 
addition, nationwide increases and variations 
among states in the cost of administering public 
assistance have resulted in recent congressional 
concern about administrative costs. 

Thus, although the public assistance pro- 
grams have already contributed immeasurably 
to the stability of family life in the United States, 
their fullest potentials, even within existing legal 
and administrative framework, have not yet 
been realized. The extension of such services to 
all needy children irrespective of the cause of 
their dependency, and the provision of other 
pfteventive measures designed to aid the family 
while it is still a family unit—before desertion 
occurs, before illness strikes, or before one pat- 
ent is removed by death or other reasons— 
would undoubtedly help to keep more families 
intact. However, the understanding of support 
of an informed citizenry is needed before the 
inherent strengths of the public assistance pro- 
grams can be utilized to their fullest in helping 
the American family truly become the bulwark 
of the nation. 
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Income Maintenance During Unemployment 


SAUL J. BLAUSTEIN 
Bureau of Employment Security, Unemplzyment Insurance Service, Department of Labor 


Mos families depend on earnings from em- 
ployment of one or more of their members to 
provide for their material needs. One of the 
most serious misfortunes that can occur to a 
family is the abrupt cessation of such earnings 
due to the loss of a job. 

Each year in this country, millions of work- 
ers. and their families face the experience or the 
threat of involuntary unemployment. During 
1957, between eight and nine million persons 
filed claims for unemployment insurance. About 
forty-four million workers, over 80 per cent of 
wage and salary employees, are now covered 
by unemployment insurance. To these wage 
earners, especially those working in industries 
in which mass layoffs may occur due to eco 
nomic conditions, this protection provides an 
important reserve of financial support. As a re- 
sult, these workers may enjoy some sense of 
security about their family responsibilities. For 
many families hit by joblessness, unemployment 
benefits represent all or nearly all of the income 
available to cover the cost of the basic neces- 
sities—food, shelter, utilities, and so on. 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE SYSTEM 


The unemployment insurance system in this 
country is made up of a number of programs. 
Railroad workers are covered by a program that 
is financed by federal taxes on employers and 
administered by the Railroad Retirement 
Board. Federal workers and Korean War vet- 
erans are covered by federal law which is 
largely carried out by the states under agree- 
ments with the Secretary of Labor. 

The great majority of workers are provided 
probsction against wage loss by a federal-state 
syscem of state administered programs which 
are established by state law in conformity with 
a few broad minimum federal standards. The 
federal government pays all administrative costs 
of this system out of a federal unemployment 
tax on employer payrolls and, through the La- 
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bor Department, provides program, procedural, 
and research assistance to the states. Under the 
state program, benefits are paid out of funds 
financed entirely by state payroll taxes levied 
on employers, except in three states where em- 
ployees also contribute to the funds, 

Covered workers who lose their jobs may file 
claims for benefits against the unemployment 
insurance fund of the state in which they 
worked. To be eligible for benefits, claimants 
must show evidence by their recent work ex- 
perience that they have substantial attachment 
to the labor force, and that employment is not - 
a casual or temporary matter with them. They 
must be available for work and able and willing 
to accept a suitable job if one is offered. Claim- 
ants may be disqualified for benefits if their 
unemployment is voluntary or due to discharge 
for misconduct, or if they refuse an offer of a 
suitable job. However, the period of disquali- 
fication varies considerably from state to state. 
The claimant must continue to satisfy the con- 
ditions of eligibility imposed by the state un- 

insurance law each week he files a 
claim for benefits. Those claimants who dis- 
agtee with the determinations made of their 
eligibility or benefits have access to appeals 
procedures. 


THE AMOUNT OF BENEFITS Pap 

Unemployment insurance is basically » wage- 
loss compensation program. Except with respect 
to the Korean veterans, weekly unemployment 
benefits always bear some relationship to the 
level of previous earnings. The purpose of pay- 
ing benefits is to help the unemployed worker 
meet his nondeferrable living expenses. Under- 
lying the principle of wage-loss compensation 
is the tationale that a worker's living costs are 
closely related to his wage level. 

Generally speaking, the higher the level of 
past earnings, the higher the weekly benefit 
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amount paid, up to a specified ceiling.» The 
original objective of most formulas used for 
determining the level of the claimant's weekly 
benefit was to provide him with an amount 
equal to at least half of his past regular wei-kly 
earnings. However, the rapid rise in wages after 
the end of World War II without as rapid an 
increase in benefit ceilings has had the effect 
of leveling benefits at their ceilings for a large 
proportion of jobless workers. During 1957, 
about one-half of all claimants receiving bene- 
fits got the maximum weekly amount. State leg- 
islation increasing maximum benefits has been 
widespread in recent years, although these ceil- 
ings have not yet caught up with the post-war 
rise in wage levels. 
DEPENDENTS’ ALLOWANCES 

In addition to the basic weekly benefits 
amount, eleven states? make some provision for 
the payment of increments or allowances for 
dependents. The operation of the unemploy- 
ment insurance program is necessarily oriented 
in terms of the worker as an individual. The 
payment of dependents’ allowances in these 
eleven states is the only way in which the sys- 
tem regards the worker as a member of a fam- 
ily. In doing so, these states are recognizing that 
a worker whose wages support persons other 
than himself may need more in benefits during 
unemployment to provide for his family’s needs 
than do those who have no dependents. Over 
25 per cent of all workers covered by unem- 
ployment insurance are located in these states. 

The amounts allowed and the basis for their 
payment vary considerably. Allowances for de- 
. pendent children, up to specified age limits, are 
provided in all eleven states. In only four of 
these states? may allowances be paid for spe- 
cified dependent adults under certain condi- 
tions. Weekly allowances for each dependent 
range from $1.00 per dependent in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to $5.00 per dependent in 

2 Ceilings for basic weekly benefits range from $25.00 to 
$45.00. The maximum benefit amount in over half the states 
is from $30.00 to $35.00 per week. 


2 Alaska, Connecticut, District of Columbia, Illinois, Mary- 
maa a i Ohio, 


Wyoming. 
® District of Columbia, Mlinois, Michigan, and Nevada. 
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Alaska and Nevada. In several states, the total 
amount allowed for dependents varies in ac- 
cordance with the level of prior earnings or of 
the basic weekly benefit amount in addition to 
the number of dependents. Except for Massa- 
chusetts, all states paying dependents’ allow- 
ances set a maximum on the number of depend- 
ents for whom allowances may be paid.‘ 


THE INSURANCE CONCEPT AND 
“PRESUMED NEED 


Whether or not allowances for dependents 
are properly part of the benefit structure re- 
mains a debatable point in this country. The 
issue arises partly from the conflict inherent in 
a social insurance program between the insur- 
ance principle and the objective of adequately 
providing for a social need. Adoption of an in- 
surance program to meet the problem of un- 
employment infers that benefit payments out of 
the insurance fund will be related closely to the 
premium or contribution payments into the 
fund. The strict “insurance” view would re- 
quire a uniform ratio between benefits and 
wage earnings. Nevertheless, the proponents 
of this view accept the concept of minimum 
and maximum weekly benefit levels, thus rais- 
ing the benefit to wage ratio of the lower paid 
worker and reducing in many instances the 
higher paid worker's ratio of benefits to wages. 
Moreover, in some states, even at levels above 
the minimum, benefits are set proportionately 
higher at the lower wage levels. This is justified 
on the basis that at low-wage levels, a greater 
percentage share of the worker's earnings goes 
for the cost of food and other necessities, which 
cannot be deferred, than is the case at the 
higher wage levels. 

Opponents to the payment of dependents’ 
allowances point out that, while benefits need 
not be uniformly related to wages at all levels 
of earnings, that at the same earnings level all 
claimants should be paid equal benefits. Not to 
do so greatly distorts the concept of wage-loss 
compensation and produces inequities with re- 
spect to contributions and benefit payments. 

“In Massachusetts, the combined basic weekly benefit and 


dependents’ allowances may not exceed the claimant’s weekly 
wages. 
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Moreover, it is argued, the payment of depend- 
ents’ allowances introduces an element which 
takes the program in the direction of individual 
tests of need. 

The insurance concept is designed to avoid 
investigation of individual need as a test for 
entitlement to benefits. In the unemployment 
insurance program, unlike the approach used in 
public assistance or relief programs, individual 
needs and resources cannot be the basis for pay- 
ing benefits. Insured workers are entitled to 
benefits as a matter of right, not need. 

Yet the fact remains that unemployment in- 
surance exists because of the “presumed’’ needs 
of workers generally. It is a basic presumption 
of the program that most workers, when de- 
prived of their earnings due to unemployment, 
do not have adequate means to provide for 
those expenses which cannot be postponed. The 
major problem posed, therefore, is one of es- 
tablishing a formula for paying benefits which 
will be adequate in this respect for most work- 
ers, and yet not so high in relation to wages so 
as to discourage the incentive to return to work. 
With large proportions of workers falling into 


two groups, those with and those without de- 
pendents, the choice of an adequate level of 
benefits for most workers becomes a difficult 


one. Those favoring ts’ allowances 
argue that benefits paid with no regard for de- 
pendents cannot be adequate for both groups 
without tending to reduce work incentives for 
those with no dependents or without incurring 
costs in excess of those which may be socially 
and economically desirable. 


ADEQUACY OF BENEFITS 


Much of the debate ultimately centers on the - 


question of whether or not the weekly unem- 
ployment benefit is adequate. in the last few 
years, the Department of Labor, in cooperation 
with several of the states, has been investigating 
the question of adequacy by studying the finan- 
cial experiences of samples of the insured un- 
employed and their families during the period 
of job loss. These studies seek answers to such 
questions as: What happens to income and 
expenditures after the onset of unemployment ? 
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How far do unemployment benefits go in sup- 
porting living standards? What other financial 
resources ate available during the unemploy- 
ment period? How difficult are these experi- 
ences when the person unemployed is the chief 
earner or the secondary earner in the family, or 
if he lives alone? 

To answer this last question, the studies ana- 
lyze separately the experience of claimants in 
different family situations. The results available 
so far strongly indicate that it makes a great 
deal of difference whether or not there are per- 
sons dependent on the unemployed worker. As 
one would expect, the cost of the basic necessi- 
ties for a family of four greatly exceed that for 
a person living alone, and weekly unemploy- 
ment benefits fall considerably short of covering 
these costs. In a study conducted among a sam- 
ple of the unemployed in Florida, the average 
claimant who was the sole or chief provider for 
his family received a weekly unemployment 
benefit of $24.00 while the weekly costs of 
food, shelter, utilities, clothing, and medical 
care totaled $40.00. For claimants living alone, 
benefits came close to covering such costs. A 
study conducted in South Carolina reveals simi- 
lar patterns. Neither of these states provides 
allowances for dependents. 

In order to evaluate the over-all adequacy of 
benefits for all of the unemployed, it is meces- 
sary to know the characteristics of these people 
with repects to their families. What proportion 
of claimants have dependents? How many are 
secondary rather than primary wage earners? 
Do those with dependents tend to have signifi- 
cantly higher wages than do those with no 
dependents? To what extent are there other 
earnefs in the family? Our information is frag- 
mentary at present. However, it is clear that the 
financial impact of unemployment is not con- 
fined to individual workers and therefore the . 
role played by unemployment benefits must be 
examined within the context of the family re- 
sponsibilities of these workers. More recently, 
unemployment insutance research has been 
moving in this direction. 

5“Unemployment Compensation—A Study of Benefit 


Adequacy,’’ (Florida), Pan-American Consuiting Corpora- 
tion, Miami, 1957. 
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Family Security Under Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance 


NEOTA LARSON 
Chief, Welfare Branch, Division of Claims Policy 
Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Insurance, Social Security Administration 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 


OLD.AGE and survivors insurance is really 
three programs—a retirement program, a life 
insurance program, and a program of disability 
insurance for workers age fifty or over. The 
underlying idea is a relatively simple one. Em- 
ployees and their employers and self-employed 
persons contribute to a fund while they are 
working, and when earnings stop because the 
worker has retired, or died, or is permanently 
and totally disabled at age fifty or later, monthly 
payments are made from the fund to replace 
part of the earnings lost. Payments are made to 
the retired worker and his dependents, and to 
the survivors of the insured worker in the event 
of his death. No dependents’ benefits are paid to 
wives and minor children of disabled workers. 

The program came into being during the 
depression. The President in his message to the 
Congress on June 8, 1934, stated: “Among our 
objectives, I place the security of the men, 
women, and children of the Nation first.” And 
later in the same message: “Next winter we 
may well undertake the great task of furthering 
the security of the citizen and his family 
through social security.” 

The Social Security Act of 1935, however, 
did not provide family benefits. Benefits were 
to be paid to the insured worker at or after age 
sixty-five when he retired from gainful employ- 
ment. Cash refunds were to be made to sur- 
vivors when the worker died and to living 
workers age sixty-five who had not been in 
covered employment long enough to qualify 
for monthly benefits. 

In 1939, two years after the collection of con- 
tributions started but before any monthly bene- 
fits were being paid, Congress substantially 
changed the law. Benefits were made payable in 
1940 (instead of 1942 as originally provided) 
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not only to the insured retired worker, but also 
to his wife when she reached age sixty-five and 
to his minor children. Survivors’ benefits were 
added for the worker's minor children. Benefits 
were made payable to aged widows at age sixty- 
five. Mother's benefits were to be paid to a wife 
or a widow who had a child beneficiary in her 
care, regardless of her age. The benefit formula 
was changed to give less weight to length of 
time tax contributions are made. The cash re- 
fund provision was dropped, and a small lump- 
sum death payment substituted when no 
monthly benefits were immediately payable. 
There were no major legislative changes in 
the program during the 1940's. The scheduled 
increases in the contribution rate were post- 
poned. In 1946, monthly benefits were pro- 
vided for survivors of certain World War II 
veterans. Provision was made for coordination 
of the old-age and survivors insurance program 
with the Railroad Retirement System. During 
this ‘decade, benefits were small in money 
amounts, and the degree of security the benefits 
ptovided decreased as the cost of living rose. 
At the beginning, the covered group con- 
sisted essentially of all workers in industry and 
commerce. No extension of coverage, other than 
that provided to World War II veterans, took 
place until 1950. In that year, such groups as 
the non-farm self-employed were brought in 
(with the exception of certain professions), — 
regularly employed farm and domestic workers, 
employees of non-profit institutions (on a 
group-elective basis), and state and local gov- 
ernment employees not covered by a retirement 
System (at the option of the employer). The 
amount of a worker's earnings which could be 
counted for benefit and contribution purposes 
was raised from $3,000 to $3,600. Benefit 
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amounts were roughly doubled. Congress thus 
brought the program more nearly into line with 
the changes that had taken place in wage levels 
and in the cost of living during the war period. 

In 1952 and in 1954, there were benefit in- 
creases which restored the purchasing power of 
the benefits to the 1939 level and to some ex- 
tent reflected rising wage levels, There was also 
a further extension of coverage in 1954. Self- 
employed farmers were added, more domestic 
and farm workers, and state and local govern- 
ment employees under retirement systems (at 
the option of the employer and the election of 
the group concerned). Ministers and many self- 
employed professional groups were also brought 
in. The principal groups now. outside the system 
are the federal civilian employees, who are 
under federal staff retirement systems, and self- 
employed physicians. 

Coverage is now almost universal. More than 
nine out of ten persons who work for a living 
are earning credits for retirement benefits while 
they are working. Nine out of ten young moth- 
ers and children in the country have survivor- 
ship protection, that is, they would be able to 
draw monthly benefits today if the worker were 
to die, Since coverage, with few minor excep- 
tions, is compulsory, society as a whole is. in- 
sured against widespread destitution because of 
loss of income from these causes. 

The 1956 amendment lowered the eligibility 
age for women from sixty-five to sixty-two. 
Congress was particularly concerned with the 
problem of the widow whose husband died 
when she was at an advanced age and who, be- 
cause she either had had no previous work 
experience, or had none in the immediate past, 
would find it hard to get a job and support her- 
self. Congress was also concerned with the fact 
that, since wives are on the average four years 
younger than their husbands when they claim 
benefits, many elderly couples had to get along 
for a while after the worker retired with only 
the worker’s benefit. Since many wives and 
widows will have also been working long 
enough to be eligible for benefits on the basis 
of their own earnings record, the age was low- 
ered for working women as well. Benefits are 
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now payable to widows at or after age sixty- 
two without any reduction in benefit amounts. 
Wives and working women who apply before 
age sixty-five receive a reduced benefit both be- 
fore and after age sixty-five, the amount of the 
reduction depending on the length of time be- 
fore sixty-five such benefits are received. About 
one million women between the ages of sixty- 
two and sixty-five have claimed their benefits 
since November, 1956, when the provision 
went into effect. 

There have been significant changes over the 
years in the concept of when a worker may be 
considered to have retired from gainful em- 
ployment: and, therefore, to have suffered the 
loss of income against which the program pro- 
tects the worker and his family. In .he begin- 
ning, retirement was measured in terms of a 
virtually complete withdrawal from the labor 
force, and monthly benefits were not paid for 
months in which the beneficiary had earnings of 
$15.00 or more. Successive amendments in the 
1950's substantially increased the amount of 
earnings a beneficiary could have and still be 
considered to have retired. At the present time, 
a. beneficiary may have annual earnings of 
$1,200 and receive all of his monthly checks 
during the year, For each unit of $80.00 above 
that amount, one monthly check is suspended. 
No benefits will be paid during the year if an- 
nual earnings exceed $2,080, except that bene- 
fits are payable for any month during the year 
in which the individual earns less than $80.00 
and does not render substantial services in self- 
employment. (A monthly “days-worked” test 
is applied to beneficiaries outside the United 


These so-called liberalizations in the retire- 
ment test were in part a recognition of the fact 
that part-time or seasonal work pays more when 
earnings levels generally are higher, but per- 
haps even more fundamentally, of the fact that 
our concepts of retirement are changing. Society 
now encourages older people who have retired 
from their usual employment to do some work 
as long as they are able or wish to, The present 
test makes this possible to a greater degree than 
formerly. Elderly individuals and couples bene- 
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fit from the money coming in, and also from 
the opportunity for a more gradual transition 
from full-time work to complete withdrawal 
from the labor force. Younger mothers, to 
whom the earnings test is also applied, are also 
able to supplement their benefits by part-time 
work if they wish. 

Each congressional session sees a number of 
bills introduced to abolish the retirement or 
“earnings” test. The major deterrent to taking 
this step has been its cost—an added 1.15 per 
cent of payroll. (This high cost results from 
the fact that the average age at which retire- 
ment benefits are first claimed is now between 
sixty-eight and sixty-nine). None of this added 
cost would result in more adequate benefit pro- 
tection for retired workers and their depend- 
ents, or for widows who are receiving survivor's 
benefits. The major effect would be to pay bene- 
fits at age sixty-five (sixty-two for women) to 
workers who for the most part continue in the 
work they had before they reached that age, 
or are doing other full-time work. The question 
here is how best to use the resources available 
to the program—whether this would be the 
most urgent need for program improvement 
Benefits are now paid to workers without regard 
to retirement status at age seventy-two, thus 
assuting a return to persons who continue in 
essentially full-time employment to an advanced 


age. 

Changes have also been made by the Con- 
gtess in the benefit formula to keep the protec- 
tion provided in line with economic changes. 
The present formula replaces 55 per cent of 
the first $110 of average monthly earnings, and 
20 per cent of the next $240. (The first $4,200 
annual earnings have been counted for benefit 
and contribution purposes since 1954). The top 
retired worker's benefit is $108.50 a month; 
the minimum for workers who retire at age 
sixty-five is $30.00. Workers who will receive 
the minimum benefit in the future are by-and- 
large those who have been only marginally de- 
pendent on their own earnings for their support 
—for example, wives who work irregularly to 
supplement the family income. There is a $200 
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maximum on total family benefits that may be 


A wife's benefit is equal to one-half of the 
amount her husband receives; widows ate paid 
three-fourths of the worker's benefit amount. 
Children’s benefits are in the proportion of three- 
fourths for the first child and one-half for each 
succeeding child. Only minor changes have 
been made in these ratios since the 1939 amend- 
ments. 

The average monthly earnings figure to 
which the benefit formula is applied is ob- 
tained by dividing all covered earnings in a 
specified period by all the months of that pe- 
riod. Earnings are avetaged either from the 
beginning of 1937 (when the program, began) 
or from the beginning of 1951 (when coverage 
was broadly extended) to the year of retire- 
ment or death, whichever starting date results 
in the higher amount. (Workers who reach age 
twenty-two after 1950 use this age as their 
starting date.) In order to use the beginning 
of 1951 as the starting date, the worker must 
have had six calendar quarters of covered earn- 
ings after 1950. The 1954 amendments pro- 
vided that up to five years of lowest (or no) 
earnings may be dropped in computing the av- 
erage. This latter provision helps both newly 
covered workers and those who have had pe- 
riods of unemployment, part-time work, or low 
earnings for other reasons. In addition, under 
the so-called disability “freeze,” periods of ex- 
tended disability may be excluded in determin- 
ing an individual's average monthly earnings. 

The effect of these improvements is seen in 
the fact that the average monthly benefit for all 
retired workers without eligible dependents is 
now $60.00; for those whose benefits are based 
on their more recent earnings, which will be 
more characteristic of persons coming on the 
rolls in the future, $74.00. The average 
monthly benefit for all elderly couples is $108 
as compared to $126 for those whose benefits 
are based on their more recent earnings. 

Three groups get favorable treatment under 
the program: the person with lower covered 
earnings who receives a benefit which is a pro- 
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portionately higher replacement of his average 
monthly earnings than the worker who earns 
more; those in the older age groups, who get 
full-rate benefits even though they have paid in 
for a relatively short time; and those with de- 
pendents, who make contributions at the same 
rate as those without dependents. The cost of 
these special provisions is frequently thought 
of as being met from the employer contribution. 
In general, the principle is maintained that the 
high-paid worker who is now young will get 
benefit protection at least equal to the value of 


DISABILITY BENEFITS 


In 1956, a new type of benefit was added to 
the program. Workers who meet the require- 
ment of length of time in covered employment 
and who are unable to engage in any substantial 
gainful activity because of a medically deter- 
minable disability of long continued and indefi- 
nite duration may be paid benefits between the 
ages of fifty and sixty-five. The benefit the 
worker receives is the amount he would receive 
if he had reached sixty-five and applied for re- 
tirement benefits. Disability benefits were first 
payable for July, 1957, and 160,000 disabled 
workers are now receiving monthly checks. 
Since no benefits ate paid to wives and minor 
children of the beneficiaries, the concept of 
family protection has not been extended to this 
aspect of the program. 

Deysndents’ benefits were extended by the 
1956 amendments, however, to include children 
of retired or deceased workers after age eight- 
een if they are handicapped by a disability 
which began before that age and which is of 
such severity as to have incapacitated them for 
any substantial gainful activity. Such benefits 
were first payable for January, 1957. In Decem- 
ber, 1957, 30,000 individuals over age eighteen 
- were receiving monthly childhood disability 
benefits. Their principal handicapping condi- 
tions are severe mental retardation, epilepsy, 
and cerebral palsy. In consideration of the need 
of many of them for continued care and super- 
vision, provision was also made to pay benefits 
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to the mother when she has such a beneficiary 
in her care. 
PROTECTION OF PRESENT AGED 


Of the 14.5 million persons in the United 
States todaj' who are sixty-five years of age and 
older, slightly more than three-fifths are now 
bene4its or are working in covered employment 
and earning protection. Of the 9 million aged 
persons now receiving benefits, 8 million are re- 
tired workers and their wives (a few are de- 
pendent husbands); 1 million are widows, or 
widowers who were dependent on the earnings 
of their wives at the time of her death. 

About 2.5 million of the present aged are 
receiving monthly checks under the companion 
federally-aided state old-age assistance pro- 
grams. Payments under these programs, unlike 
the ofd-age and survivors insurance benefits, are 
tailored to the need of the individual. Some 
550,000 of these assistance recipients are also 
old-age and survivors insurance beneficiaries, 
whose benefits together with their other resources 
are inadequate to meet their current maintenance 
needs at the level of the assistance standards in 
the state in which they live, or, increasingly, 
because they have special medical or other 
needs, such as for nursing home care. 

The great majority of the aged not now re- 
ceiving old-age and survivors insurance benefits 
are in the higher age brackets. They are mostly 
women, mainly widows. If the old-ag~ «nd sur- 
vivors insurance had been in effect 
much earlier, most of these persons would now 
be receiving benefits either as retired workers 
or as the dependents or survivors of insured 
workers. 

The proportion of the aged who are pro- 
tected under the program will steadily increase. 
By 1965, seven years from now, the proportion 
eligible will be 75 per cent; fifteen years later 
it will be 86 per cent. The estimate is that with 
present coverage at least 94 per cent of all aged 
persons will be eligible for benefits under the 
program by the year 2000. This steady increase 
results from the fact that over time more people 
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will have had the opportunity to work in 
covered employment long enough to be insured. 


THE VALUE OF AN ASSURED INCOME 


One of the significant contributions of the 
old-age and survivors insurance program is the 
sense of independence which it gives workers 
and their families, They can. count on benefits 
being paid when the conditions prescribed in 
the law are met. Once checks begin, every effort 

is made to see that they come month after 
scoath, with iis diieaaia of chadenetk. ‘ot 
pension or termination events are clearly spelled 
out in the Jaw. If the individual has personal 
savings or other resources, these can be added 
to benefits either to increase the standard of 
living or to be conserved for emergencies, in 
accordance with his own planning. Beneficiaries 
can make their own choice about where and 
how they will live in the light. of the income 
they have. 

Data show that most elderly couples continue 
to live independently as long as they can. If, 
when one of them dies, the other (usually the 
widow since women live longer on the average 
than men) goes to live with one of the chil- 
dren, or makes other arrangements, she is en- 
abled to retain a feeling of independence be- 
cause she can contribute to her own support. 

To have a feeling of independence, widows 
with young children must also have assurance 
of a regular money income, If the mother goes 
to work and earns more than the earnings test 
amount, her benefits are suspended, but those 
of the children continue until they reach age 
eighteen, marry, or become self-supporting. The 
family is thus tided over the period of ele- 
mentary and high school education. If the 
mother dies, or for some reason she cannot keep 
her children with her, the child's benefits are 
available to help pay for care in the home of a 
relative or for foster care. The program is now 
paying survivors benefits to about 1.5 million 
children under age eighteen and to some 
400,000 mothers who have these children in 
their care. Preponderantly, these children are 

receiving survivor's benefits. Only a few are 
Gidea Gt gutieed wockess 
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The value of the life insurance protection 
provided under the program for a family with 
children under age eighteen depends mainly on 
the earnings of the father and the number and 
age of the children. The value of the 
for a family with two children under three 
years of age, where the father earns in the 
neighborhood of $250 a month, is $25,000. 
For many young families, this is the largest asset 
they have, 

OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 
AND PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 

Old-age and survivors insurance is intended 
to provide basic protection against loss of earn- 
ings; public assistance makes payments to indi- 
insufficient to meet their basic needs as these 
ate recognized under state assistance standards. 

Until 1940, old-age assistance was the only 
program for old people in which the federal 
government participated. That year, while old- 
age and survivors insurance was paying benefits 
to seven out of every 1,000 persons sixty-five 
years of age or older, the old-age assistance re- 
cipient rate was 218 per 1,000. Old-age and 
survivors insurance is now paying benefits to 
454 out of. 1,000 persons sixty-five and over, 
while the old-age assistance rate is 173 pet 
1,000. . 

The relationship of old-age and survivors in- 
surance to the federally-aided aid to dependent 
children’s program differs from that of old-age 
and survivors insurance and old-age assistance, 
where the coverage of the two programs is the 
same. Child’s benefits are paid under old-age 
and survivors insurance almost exclusively be- 
cause of a patent's death, whereas the aid to 
dependent children program gives assistance 
to children who are in need because of 2 par- 
ent’s disability or absence from the home as 
well as because of the death of a parent. Old- 
age and survivors insurance has had a substan- 
tial effect, however, on that part of the aid to 
is the same. While the total number of children 
receiving aid to dependent children has in- 
creased, the number of children eligible because 
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of the death of a parent decreased from 317,000 
in 1942 to 205,000 in 1956 (the latest year for 
which these data are available). The proportion 
these children represent of all children receiv- 
ing aid to dependent children dropped from 36 
to 12 per cent. In the same period, the number 
of children receiving survivors benefits under 
old-age and survivors insurance increased from 
163,000 to about 1,160,000, Some young moth- 
ers also have to turn to public assistance for aid 
in the support of their children, but about 95 
per cent of all beneficiaries get along without 
this kind of additional help. 

FINANCING 

To meet the expected future tise in benefit 
payments, Congress has provided for gradually 
tising contribution rates. The combined em- 
ployer-employee contribution rate to finance the 
retirement, survivorship, and disability benefits 
under the program is now 4.5 per cent of the 
first $4,200 of an employee's annual earnings. 
This includes 0.5 per cent of taxable earnings 
paid into a separate fund—the Federal Dis- 
ability Insurance Trust Fund—to finance the 
payment of monthly insurance benefits to dis- 
abled: workers between the ages of fifty and 
sixty-five. The combined rate is scheduled to 
fise to 5.5 per cent in 1960, to 6.5 per cent in 
1965, 7.5 per cent in 1970, and 8.5 per cent 
in 1975 and later years. 

In their report to Congress dated March 1, 
1957, the Trustees of the Federal Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance Trust Fund state that the 
system is in actuarial balance. This means that 
for the long-range future the system will have 
sufficient income from contributions based on 
the tax schedule now in the law, and from in- 
terest earned on the investments, to meet all 
future payments for benefits and administrative 
expenses. Disbursements will grow but so will 
contributions and interest income. 

The present Trust Fund reserve is $22.5 bil- 
lion. This is a long way from the full reserve 
approach of private insurance companies, which 
to be “actuarially sound” must be able to pay off 
all acctued claims in the event they were to go 
out of business. Government does not need to 
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meet a “going out of business” test. 
The 1956 Amendments of the Social Security 


The vastness of the program calls for a 
unique combination of skills in its administra- 
tion. On the one hand is the need for highly 


country. A lot can happen to 11 million people 
in a month—and does, New claims are added. 
Beneficiaries who are no longer entitled because 
of death, remarriage, a child reaching age eight- 
een, et cetera, must be removed from the rolls. 
Addfess changes come in for thousands and 
thousands of people. There is great need for 
accuracy, and for keeping to the time schedule. 
People need their checks to live on and district 

* New York, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Chicago, Kansas 
City, San’ Francisco, 
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offices all over the country hear about it if they 
are a day late in reaching beneficiaries. This 
check writing operation is, therefore, also 
highly mechanized. 

The direct service to the public, however, is 
not mechanized. More than 570 district offices 
and between 3,000 and 4,000 other service lo- 
cations where representatives stop at post offices 
or other places on regular schedule bring the 
program to the people where they live. Many 
younger people come to inquire about how the 
program will affect them. They are most likely 
to do this when they are setting up their retire- 
ment plans. Most individuals who come to 
claim their benefits do so at a time when some 
disrupting event has occurred in their lives—the 
worker has just retired, or is severely disabled, 
or the family breadwinner has died. Applica- 
tion for benefits often is the first step in the 
readjustment process, and every effort is made 
in the interview to give full recognition to the 
fact that the individual may be less sure of him- 
self than he would ordinarily be. The applica- 
tion interview, however, is not a counseling 
interview in which advice and help is given to 
the individual on how to meet the new situa- 
tion in which he finds himself. If he indicates 
the need for special help, he is referred to the 
agency within the community whose job it is to 
‘ give this help. 

Referral is an integral part of the old-age 
studies of these referral services show that many 
people come to local district offices for the sole 
immediate purpose of inquiring about other 
community resources; they have no other old- 
age and survivors insurance business to transact 
at the time. They know the office has informa- 
tion about community resources or will do what 
it can to obtain it for them. 

It is a basic principle in the administration 
of the old-age and survivors insurance program 
that people must be left free to make their own 
decisions about how and when they will apply 
for benefits and how they will use their bene- 
fit funds. They must be free as well to decide 
whether they will follow through on informa- 
tion given them about community resources. 
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The great majority of beneficiaries are capable 

of making these choices. 
There are, however, certain of bene- 

ficiaries—children, and adults who have been 


~ determined by a court or are certified by a doc- 


tor to be incapable of handling their own funds 
—who cannot take this kind of responsibility. 
The Social Security Act provides that in these 
situations another person may be selected to re- 
ceive the benefit check with responsibility, in a 
trust capacity, for using the funds in the best 
interest of the beneficiary. A basic purpose in 
this aspect of program administration is the 
maintenance of family ties. In selecting what is 
called a “representative payee” for children and 
adults incapable of managing their benefit 
funds, preference is given to a parent, a wife, 
an adult son or daughter, or other relative who 
is either providing care or has demonstrated a 
continuing interest in the beneficiary's welfare. 
The program thus supports the efforts of society 
to strengthen family life. 

Administrative support is also given to the 
basic ions which society has set up to 
safeguard the welfare of individuals, Where a 
child beneficiary is living in the home of an un- 
related person, for example, inquiry is made as 
to whether the home meets the state licensing 
requirement before the foster parent may be 
selected as “representative payee.” An official of 
a private child-caring institution may be selected 
to act in this capacity if there is no one outside 
who can take this responsibility, if the institu- 
tion meets state licensing requirements, and if it 
either has approved child placement facilities of 
its own, or such services are available to it. This 
latter requirement must be waived, of course, 
where there ate no child placement services in 
the community, as is still true in some parts of 
the country today. 

There has been a growing awareness over the 
yeats of the importance of having old-age and 
survivors insurance representatives participate in 
community planning for the development and 
extension of those services which are essential 
if the old-age and survivors insurance program 
is to be fully effective. It is important, for ex- 
ample, to have community resources available to 
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which the local district office can turn, for help 
where there is no person available to receive the 
benefit for children or adults who have been 
determined to be incapable of handling their 
own benefit funds with responsibility for using 
the money in the beneficiary's best interest. Such 
help is also needed where charges ate made that 
the benefits are supporting a situation involving 
gross neglect of children or of incapable adults, 
It is not enough just to make a change in payee 
stances which are detrimental to his welfare, 
Also help may be sought from a community 
agency where, with the benefits as a resource, a 
more stable or more adequate plan of care 
should be possible. 

Activities programs for older people which 
help them to continue longer as independently 
functioning individuals—to retard the advance 
of “incapability’—are also a matter of deep 
concern to the program. Programs designed to 
restore or to increase capacity for self-help and 
self-care are of importance not only to the in- 
dividual but to the program as well. A bene- 
ficiary will be more likely to get along without 
applying for public assistance, or asking for 
help from other sources, if he is able to care for 
himself and does not need to incur significant 
added costs for personal services. Community 
services, such as homemaker services, which 
enable the individual to stay in his own home 
as long as possible also help to make his bene- 
fits more adequate to his needs, since this is 
usually less expensive than care elsewhere. The 
need for pre- and post-retirement counseling is 
recognized by district office staff as persons 
come in to inquire about benefits as part of their 
planning for retirement, and after retirement 
when they are trying to adjust to a non-work- 
centered life. 

Programs which are effective in helping the 
older worker to retain his employment, or find 
new employment if he needs it, directly affect 
the old-age and survivors insurance program. If 
the average age at which workers first claim 
benefits were to approach sixty-five instead. of 
between sixty-eight and sixty-nine as at present, 
costs would go up, for example. Workers—and 
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workers are now frequently thought of as 
“older workers” when they are in their forties 
—may receive lower benefit amounts if they 
have long and frequent periods of unemploy- 
ment. Further pressures to lower the eligibility 
age could build up if the older-worker problem 
remains unresolved. Disability beneficiaries are 
required by law to be referred to state voca- 
tional rehabilitation agencies for the purpose of 
developing a plan for restoring their capacity 
for employment, if this is possible, Creativity in 
these programs is thus of concern to the old-age 
survivors and disability insurance program. 

These. are examples of areas in which the old- 
age and survivors insurance program needs to 
participate with other groups in planning to 
have services available. Such participation takes 
place in the local community through district 
office staff. Its focal point at the national level 
is in the newly created Welfare Branch, in the 
Division of Claims Policy, which has respon- 
sibility for working with naticaal groups di- 
rectly and for developing policies and guide 
material which will facilitate the activities 
which need to take place community by com- 
munity, utilizing such help as the states and the 
federal government provide. 

Because processing operations—of papers not 
of people——are highly mechanized, the program 
operates for a surprisingly low cost. Out of each 
dollar contributed to the program in 1957 only 
two cents went for administration. This two 
cents included not only the Bureau's cost of 
administration, but the charge made against the 
Trust Fund by the Internal Revenue Service for 
the collection of the Social Security Tax. The 
Bureau's administration accounted for one and 
one-half cents. 


BENEFICIARY STUDIES 

The Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance has periodically studied the economic re- 
sources, including benefits, of its aged and child 
beneficiaries . Interviews have recently 
been completed for another field survey of a 
representative sample of aged beneficiaries and 
younger families with child beneficiaries. As the 
findings become available, they will be pub- 
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lished from time to time in the Social Security 
Bulletin, which is issued monthly by the Social 
Security Administration, the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 

An entirely new kind of study is now being 
planned. A group of 3,000 recently entitled 
throughout the country will be interviewed, 
with follow-up home visits at intervals of one 
or two years over a ten to twelve year period. 
This longitudinal study is expected to provide 
considerable information which will be of use 
to all public and private agencies working with 
the elderly. Information such as the following 
will be obtained: 

Income and other assets, including old-age and 

annuities, et cetera. 

Adjustments made if financial resources become 
inadequate to meet their needs. 

How living arrangements and chief items of ex- 
pense change over the years. 

Medical care costs, and how they are met. 

The extent to which those who were financially in- 
dependent at the start of their retirement re- 
main so, and under what circumstances they get 
support from their children, public assistance, 
or some other source. 

Attitudes toward retirement and how these 

' change over the years. 

What the beneficiaries think of as their greatest 
unmet needs and how these affect their adjust- 
ment to old-age and retirement. 

For THE FUTURE 
now provides a measure of economic security 
for practically every family in the nation de- 
pendent on earnings from work for its support. 
By successive stages its coverage has been ex- 
tended to almost all workers. Its benefit struc- 
ture has been improved, and its relationship 
with other programs more clearly perceived. In 
this decade there has been frequent congres- 
sional review of the program. The besic princi- 


ples of the program have been affirmed, and 
changes have been made to improve the protec- 
tion provided in the light of present day social 
and economic conditions. Workers throughout 
the country now take its provisions into account 
in their retirement planning and in deciding 
how they will assure an income for their fam- 
ilies in the event of their death. There is every 
indication of continuing congressional interest 
in the program. Over 350 bills have already 
been introduced in this Congress, for example, 
to modify one or more of its provisions. In ad- 
dition, there is continuing study and review of 
the effectiveness of the program by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare. 
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The Long, Long Line 
Whosoever teaches his son teaches not alone his son but also his son's son, and so on to the end of ‘all 


generations. 
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Children in a Changing World 


Department of Health, Education and Welfare 


THI is the age of projection and projectiles. 
In our essentially future oriented society, we as 
@ mation are very much concemed with the new 
dimensions which outer space now holds for us. 
The scope of our projections even includes that 
now not too future date when man may be ex- 
pected to reach the moon. 

Quantitatively, as well as qualitatively, we 
have made new projections of our needs for 
scientific know-how, and for the training of the 
people who must be helped to acquire it. 

There is another projection of equal value 
and application in these rapidly changing times: 
Children under eighteen now constitute nearly 
35..per cent of the nation's population—the 
highest proportion at any time in the last quat- 
ter century. Projecting forward to 1965, we can 
expect that there will be 70 million children 
under eighteen in the United States—an  in- 
crease of 27 per cent within a decade. 

It is difficult to project in numerical terms 
where we will be by. 1965 in the quiet revolu- 
tie: bay -whic pint ingly joini 
men in the labor force, but even now, we know 
that two of every five women who work and 
are or have been married are mothers with one 
or more minor children, 

The face of the nation is becoming more and 

are already projecting forward to 
the day when both East and West Coast will be 
peer eewm RaRaRES octmo oonpeHN 
cautioning us to save for those 
wade ee oe 
to the landscape. Even now the social scientists 
are trying to assess the effects of suburbia on 
family living habits and thinking patterns. 
dant evidence of the philosopher's theory that 
the only constant in the world is change. And 
even though we project to meet that change, we 
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sometimes fall short of future reality in our ex- 
pectations. A graphic illustration of the fraility 
of projection is the predicted drop in births 
after World War Il. The reality was that the 
birth rate did not drop, and that the number of 
births has risen steadily each year, with 1957 
the seventh year in a row to wind up with a 
record high crop of babies. 

The Children’s Bureau is vitally concerned 
with both the reality and the projections of our 
changing times. As an arm of the federal gov- 
ernment, it plans with other operating agencies 
in the federal. government, with national, state, 
and local public and voluntary agencies as to 
how best we can jointly meet the needs of chil- 
dren and their families as they are produced and 
brought forward in the swift flux of our times. 
It has always expressed its concern against the 
backdrop of those conditions which seemed most 
vitally impinging on the health and welfare of 

When it was created in 1912, Congress gave 
the Children’s Bureau a mandate to investigate 
and report “upon all matters pertaining to the 
welfare of children and child life among all 
classes of our people.” In these days when sci- 
ence has gone so far in erecting a whole net- 
work of safeguards around child-beating and 
infancy, it seems remarkable that forty-six years 
ago, one of the gravest and most pressing con- 
cerns of the Children’s Bureau was the fact that 
too many mothers were dying in bearing chil- 
yeat of life. Its early studies, which for that 
time were revolutionary, emphasized the need 
for supervision, the need for a baby to 
receive his mother’s care, particularly during the 
first year of his life, and the need for improved 
sanitary conditions in towns and cities. 

In addition to reporting on the needs of all 
children, the Bureau pointed up the needs of 
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special groups of children: 

Those children exploited in the coal mines, 
working in the fields, in canneries, at machines 
in factories, or in tenement homes on garments 
ox attificial flowers. Studies which the Bureau 
undertook demonstrated the effects of this kind 
of exploitation on the lives of children and be- 
came the basis for later federal measures for the 
regulation of child labor. 

Those children deprived of parental care. 
Even before the Children’s Bureau was founded, 
the 1909 White House Conference on Care of 
Dependent Children had set forth the principle 
that “Home life is the highest and finest product 
of civilization. It is the great molding force of 
mind and character. Children should not be de- 
ptived of it except for urgent and compelling 
reasons.” 

In 1914, the Children’s Bureau began study- 
ing mother's pensions laws as an aid to the pres- 
ervation of family life. It compiled a history of 
the operation of these laws in this and other 
countries and began advising the states on plans 
through which they might effectuate such laws. 
By 1920, forty states had mother’s pensions laws 
on their books. 

Those childrén adjudged delinquent. For 
most of its life, the Children’s Bureau has pro- 
ceeded on 2 triple front by (1) reporting to the 
nation on the numbers of children before the 
juvenile courts for delinquent behavior; (2) 
working with the juvenile courts, and those 
agencies interested in the operation of the juve- 
nile courts, in setting forth guides for the opera- 
tion of these courts which will best protect the 
interest of the child ; and (3) helping communi- 
ties plan and execute demonstration projects 
which will make a contribution to the preven- 
tion and control of juvenile delinquency. 

This triple front of fact-finding, standard- 
setting, and consultation is one of the most sig- 
nificant characteristics of the history of the Chil- 
dren's Bureau. The Bureau now publishes regu- 
lar reports which give figures on: how many 
children are adopted each year; how many are 
receiving child welfare services from public and 
voluntary child welfare agencies; how many 
come before the courts because of delinquent 
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behavior; how many are in training schools for 
delinquent children; how many mothers and 
children receive maternal and child health serv- 
ices; how many children are immunized; how 
many children, with what kind of conditions, 
receive care under state crippled children’s pro- 
grams; how many infants die from causes as- 
sociated with prematurity. 

Over the years, as it has collected these facts, 
it has also worked with public and voluntary 
agencies in preparing standards for practice so 
that the health and welfare of children can re- 
ceive protection on the basis of the most ad- 
vanced and accepted scientific knowledge avail- 
able at any given time. When the depression of 
the thirties sent children by the thousands trek- 
king across the country looking for work, and 
when that ion threatened the very eco- 
nomic and social life of individuals, families, 
and communities, the Bureau studied the effects 
of the depression on families and children. Its 
suggestions led to a national conference to stim- 
ulate interest in the health and nutrition of chil- 
dren and later to the school lunch program car- 
tied out by the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration. At the same time, at the request of 
the Committee on Economic Security, the Bu- 
reau assembled facts and made proposals for 
federal legislation on children’s programs which 
later were used as part of the basis for the chil- 
dren’s provisions under the Social Security Act, 
establishing a system of grants-in-aid to the 
states for the development and expansion, espe- 
cially in rural areas, of maternal and child 
health programs, medical care for crippled chil- 

The Bureau has consistently ca‘led attention 
to those developments which may affect the 
lives of children. Most recently, in the areas of 
research, it called a conference in the fall of 
1957 of specialists in pediatrics, obstetrics, den- 
tistry, general practice, and public health to dis- 
cuss steps that can be taken to assure that, in the 
use of X-ray, in the care of mothers and chil- 
dren, the benefits to be expected outweigh the 
hazards of radiation insofar as medical wisdom 
can judge. 

Alerting the nation to conditions in which its 
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children needed additional safeguards could be 
called the most traditional function of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, but before the Bureau was even 
ten years old, its first chief, Miss Julia Lathrop, 
drew up and published in 1917 her plan for the 
“public protection of maternity and infancy.” 
Heavily emphasizing the preventive nature of 
such a plan were recommendations for public 
health nurses, for instruction and service; in- 
struction covering the field of hygiene for 
mothers and children; conference centers afford- 
ing mothers a convenient opportunity to secure 
examination of well children and expert advice 
as to their best development; and hospital facili- 
ties made available and accessible to mothers 
and children. 

The program which she outlined was widely 
supported by organized groups of women and 
in 1921, the Maternity and Infancy Act was 
passed by the Congress and signed by President 
Warren G. Harding. It carried a five year limit 
on authorization for appropriations, which was 
later extended two additional years, Between 
1921 and 1929, forty-five states cooperated with 
the purposes of this Act, each drawing up its 
own program, on the basis of its own need. In 
1928, the American Child Health Association 
and the Maternity Association of New York 
made a joint survey of the work carried on un- 
der this Act and, speaking particularly of the 
decreased death rate of mothers in rural dis- 
tricts, said 

In view of the fact that practically all of the 
work . . . has been in country districts, it is fair 
to assume that some of that reduction may be due 
to this campaign. In the States whose work is 
reported here, it was undoubtedly a factor. Every- 
one shows a lowered rate. 

The experience which the states and the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau gained in administering the Ma- 
ternity and Infancy Act came in good stead 
when the Social Security Act was passed in 1955 
and when funds became available in 1936. The 
Children’s Bureau was delegated responsibility 
for administering grants-in-aid to the states for 
maternal and child health services, crippled 
children’s services, and child welfare services. 
These grants now annually total $41,500,000, 
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and the Bureau for the current fiscal year re- 
ceived an additional $2,000,000 to cover its 
salaries and expenses items, for a total budget of 
$43,500,000. These programs now are nearing 
their first quarter century of operation and their 
history shows abundant progress through im- 
services available to children and their 
families as well as progress enriched by plow- 
knowledge, as it has become available. 

In the maternal and child health program, as 
we learn increasingly about how children grow 
and develop, well-child conferences more and _ 
more ate being used to help the parents of the 


The states, partially through the impetus of 
federal funds, have done a great deal to protect 
the lives of prematurely born infants, many of 
whom previously failed to survive their first 
month of life. They are giving greater attention 
to prenatal care, particularly to those women 
with complications of pregnancy, in an effort to 
reduce prematurity. At the same time, they are 
providing actual care for premature infants in 
hospitals, sometimes by transporting these in- 
fants from many parts of a state to a center 
especially equipped to help them. 

The importarse of school health services, 
with partnership between health, education, and 
parents themselves, is being underlined in state 
maternal and child health services as a valuable 
preventive measure for the healthy growth of 
children. Much still needs to be dune, however, 
hearing defects if their conditions are to be 
treated early enough so that they can attend reg- 
ular schools and lead fairly normal lives in their 
own families and communities. 

Two equally dramatic forward steps in crip- 
pled children’s services have come in the past 
decade. The first was the development of surgi- 
cal skills by which children with congenital 
heart defects could be treated surgically, with 
their chances for leading normal lives immeas- 
urably enhanced. Regional heart centers have 
been established so that these children now can 
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receive the surgery they need in many parts of 
the country. In addition, many states have them- 
selves set up such centers. The second was the 
adaptation of what was learned in treating World 
War II amputees to the use of ‘child an;putees. 
Michigan now has a Child: Amputee Center 
where children—even those with quadruple 
amputations—can be fitted prosthetically so that 
they can move around and care for their own 
needs. Meanwhile, California is going forward 
with research on how the child amputee is af- 
fected in his relationships with his family and 
helps these children and their families need to 
grow up with least effect from the handicap. 
will receive care under its programs and, in the 
years since the of the Social Security 
Act, the number of these has been considerably 
expanded. At first, states gave major attention 
to the backlog of orthopedic defects which 
needed attention. Now many have moved out to 
include cleft palate, speech and hearing, epi- 
lepsy, congenital heart, and rheumatic fever, 
among others. 

An equally dramatic development in the field 
of maternal and child health has occurred with- 
in very recent years when, spurred on by the 
voices of parents of mentally retarded children, 
the Congress earmarked a million dollars in 
maternal and child health funds for the devel- 
opment of state projects for mentally retarded 
than a year, some thirty states took advantage of 
this impetus to start programs designed to help 
with the aim in mind of keeping these children 
in their own families and home communities. 

The effect of broken homes on the healthy 
growth of children, the growing recognition 
that social services in their own homes can do 
much to strengthen relationships between par 
cute ti thcts own: <hibheen, apd the alahelide 
of the right of every child to his own home are 
spurring the efforts of state child welfare pro- 
grams to meet the needs of an ever increasing 
number of childzen. One of the most significant 
aspects of this concern about children’s welfare 
has been the growing trend to seek foster family 
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care for most children who must be removed 
from their own homes, Institutional care is now 
increasingly reserved for children who need this 
special form of assistance. 

Another equally significant part of the . 
growth of child welfare service programs in the 
states is the continuing and long-term interest 
in seeing that the services of a professionally 
trained child welfare worker are available in. 
each community. The philosophy of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, which has supported this interest 
through its grants program, has been that hav- 
ing a child welfare worker in the community 
makes services available to children who need 
help and helps to make the needs of the chil- 
dren of that community visible—for once they 
are visible, steps can be taken to meet them. 

Today, with the child population burgeoning, 
states are taking a new look at their laws to be 
sure that they adequately safeguard the rights 
of children. They are trying to underpin their 
programs of service with broader-gauged com- 
planning do not already exist. The Children’s 
Bureau this year has made available to the 
states some suggested legislative language as a 
guide in developing legislation on public child 
welfare and youth services. 

In all these areas of service to children, the 
Children’s Bureau plays a double role. Not only 
does it administer grants to the states, so that 
its staff members provide consultation to the 
states so that through technical assistance and 
the information the Bureau gathers from a wide 
variety of sources, new services can be planned 
which will take into account new 
affecting programs and new knowledge that has 
proved helpful in moving forward program 


The Bureau is particularly concerned, also, 
with helping communities all over the country 
strengthen and improve the services they can 
offer for the prevention and control of juvenile 


mote than doubled between 1948 and 1956. 
Between 1955 and 1956, there was a 21 per cent: 
increase in these cases. The Bureau's staff of 
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experts is working with national public and 
voluntary agencies in setting standards for bet- 
ter juvenile delinquency prevention, and is con- 
sulting with states and communities as they try 
to extend and improve the services they offer 
for those children. It also publishes guides for 
standard setting, such Stdndards for Specialized 
Courts Dealing with Children and Institutions 
Serving Delinquent Children—Guides and 
Goals, 


Through the use of national and regional 
conferences and institutes, the Bureau helps or- 
ganizations with programs of service for chil- 
dren in joint efforts to advance standards of 
practice and to offer opportunities for training 
portance of family life permeates all these 
efforts. 


The need to coordinate all the efforts being 
made for children throughout the nation at 
many levels has long been recognized. In the 
federal government alone, there are eleven ma- 
jor branches with thirty-four units which have 
programs related to children: The Bureau fur- 
nishes the secretariat for the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Children and Youth, which in- 
cludes these federal units. More than half the 
states have official committees and commissions 
which give leadership to programs for children 
and youth. Through the Interdepartmental 
Committee the Bureau keeps in touch with the 
National Council of State Committees for Chil- 


dren and Youth, made up of these committees 


and commissions, and acts as a clearinghouse 
for that organization. It has been the focal point 
in bringing these groups together so that they 
are familiar with the progress which each is able 
to make and so that their program planning can 
be in recognition of mutual goals. The Council 
of National Organizations has a membership of 
over two hundred national professional volun- 
tary health and welfare agencies whose pro- 
grams include concern for well-being of chil- 
dren. Each year, the Com- 
mittee, the National Council of State Commit- 
tees, and the Council of National Organizations 
meet together in a joint conference to discuss 
progress in programs for children. 

In 1950, the Children’s Bureau was the cen- 
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tral point in the government in the preparation 
for the Midcentury White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, called by President Tru- 
man. In that Conference, all the groups cited 
above played an active role..The Conference 
was basically a cooperative venture of govern- 
ment, citizen groups, and private organizations 
concerned with the well-being of children and 
youth, Such conferences are peacetime instru- 
ments for mobilizing to strengthen the coming 
generation in all areas relating to their growth 
and develupment. It has been traditional, in 
every decade in this century, for the President 
to call a White House Conference. Planning 
already is underway for a 1960 White House 
Conference on Children and Youth and the 
Children’s Bureau again is the focal point in 
the government for planning and organizing 
this Conference. 

The 1950 White House Conference was a 
stirring example of how the nation lifts its 
sights for children. In preparation for that Con- 
ference, knowledge about the healthy growth of 
personality in children was distilled and dis- 
tributed widely. The more than 5,00 persons 
who attended the week-long session discussed 
hundreds of interrelated ideas bearing on chil- 
dren and family life. The fruits of their dis- 
cussions went to many hundred times the par- 
ticipants and have since been embodied in the 
program concepts of many organizations whose 
concern centers on the well-being of children. 

The White House Conference has always 
been a forward-looking mechanism of service 
for children. The first such' conference, held in 
1909, resulted in a recommendation by Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt that a Federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau be established. In 1919, a con- 
ference was held on Standards of Child Welfare 
and centered around the protection of the 
health of mothers and children, the economic 
and social base for child welfare standards, 
child labor, and children in need of special care. 
The 1930 White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection was called by President 
Herbert Hoover ‘‘to study the present status of 
the health and well-being of the children of the 
United States and its possessions, to report what 
is being done, to recommend what ought to be 
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done, and how to do it.” The Fourth White 
House Conference was on Children in a De- 
moctacy. It was held in 1940 at a time when 
world tensions were rising, defense industries 
dously, and plans for drafting young men for 
the military forces were underway. The mobility 
which has characterized us as a nation was then 
charged with war-time implications. The Con- 
ference was largely centered on social and eco- 
nomic matters and helped keep a national focus 
on children and their requirements in a demo- 
cratic way of life. 

Throughout its life, one of the productive 
and tools which the Children’s Bureau 
has steadily developed has been publications for 
parents. The first chief of the Bureau, Miss Julia 
Lathrop, pointed out: 

There are many million fathers and mothers in 
the United States who have never read a statisti- 
cal table and never will. . . . If the Bureau is to 
investigate and report as the law directs, then it 
must try to find ways of reporting that will be 
heard by the whole public which it was created 
to serve. 

Out of this conviction the publications for par- 
ents were born. The most notable of these has 
been Infant Care, a longtime government best 
seller, of which more than 38 million copies 
have been distributed since it was first issued in 
1914. As with all other Bureau publications, 
Infant Care has undergone many revisions since 
its first issuance, and each revision has under- 
gone feview not only from within the Bureau 
itself, but from an advisory committee of pedi- 
atricians, social workers, obstetricians, nurses, 
and other allied professional disciplines. 

The Bureau now issues for par- 
ents from infancy through adolescence. Each of 
these underlines the premise that children are 
individuals, each with his own characteristics 
and his own growth patterns, and sets forth the 
best knowledge about what may be expected 
from children as they pass through various 
stages of growth. In addition, within the pres- 
ent decade, the Children’s Bureau has been issu- 
ing a series of folders to help parents who have 
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series now includes: “The Child Who Is Hard 
of Hearing’; “The Child With a Cleft Palate”; 

“The Child With Cerebral Palsy”; “The Child 

With Epilepsy”; and “The Child With Rheu- 
matic Fever.” The most recent in these publica- 
tions, “The Child Who Is Mentally Retarded,” 

was issued early in 1957. 

It seems significant, in looking back on the 
Bureau's history, to realize that the United 
States was the first nation in the world to estab- 
lish such a Bureau. Many other countries since 
have followed this nation’s lead. Our own con- 
cern for children now reaches far beyond our 
own boundaries, and into all the other countries 
of the world, particularly those under-devel- 
oped countries where much needs to be done to 
establish sound practices of health and emo- 
tional care for children. In some countries of 
the world, ‘today, babies are “dying like flies” 
even as they were in the United States in 1912. 
Any of those countries could take heart from the 
progress which the United States has been able 
to make within little more than four decades 
of determined action. 
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Social Service, the Veterans Administration, 
and the Family 


ROGER CUMMING, Director 
Social Work Service, Department of Medicine and Surgery, Veterans Administration 


From the point of view of a social worker, 
there is deep meaning in work with thousands 
upon thousands of veterans and their families 
in the social service experience of the Veterans 
Administration. 

The family of the veteran, patient, or bene- 
ficiary of this agency either has had, or will 
have, powerful influence upon his rehabilitation 
and adjustment. It is not at all unlikely that the 
family has direct bearing on the causes of his 
distress and his illness. The combination of 
family influences and cultural pressures to a sur- 
prising degree controls the patient's behavior. 
The extent of control depends upon the power 
of the individual’s own personality make-up 
and his total mental and physical health. 

One of the most interesting studies accom- 
plished in the Veterans Administration was a 
study of all service-connected blinded veterans 
of World War II and the Korean conflict. The 
adjustment of the veteran was much affected by 
the character of his family life. In fact the study 
showed that the two most important factors 
found affecting the adjustment of the blinded 
veteran were the amount of education achieved 
before blindness, and the presence of family 
life. If he had a family, especially the respon- 
sibility of children, that veteran made the best 
rehabilitative progress and the best degree of 
adjustment. 

In our clinical social work practice, we are 
constantly aiming for results that can be accom- 
plished from attention not to the pathology of 
the situation, physical or social, but rather to 
the positive elements, the very strength of the 
patient’s health. These are the assets upon 


1 Wer Blinded Veterans on a Post-War Setting, A Study 
of Blinded Veterans with Service-Connected Disabilities In- 
curred Between December 7, 1941, and March 31, 1953, by 
the Social Work Service and the Physical Medicine Rehabilita- 
tion Service, Department of Medicine and Surgery, Veterans 
Administration (to be published), Washington, D.C., 1958. 
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which his resocialization can be built. These 
assets can also be present within the family. It 
is not always the immediate family constella- 
tion, such as the wife, parents, siblings, or chil- 
dren. They can be located too, we find, through 
reactivated farnily ties with uncles and aunts, 
cousins, in-laws, and even the non-kin environ- 
ment of a household which offer the atmosphere 
of family life. 

It is generally true in each patient's situation 
that we find some family problems. The key to 
the situation may be the important members of 
the family. Where few problems are encoun- 
tered, such as might be expected with some pa- 
tients, there is likely to be less pressure for so- 
the patient whose family is a fully healthy one 
responds quickly to treatment and completes his 
hospitalization. Veterans can, with their own, 
their famiiy, and other resources of value to real 
living, cope with the sudden crises of illness. 
However, the illness that brings the veteran to 
the hospital or clinic may have already had a 
devastating influence on his family life and the 
family pattern of living affected his illness. In- 
stead of the well-united home with parents and 
siblings, or wives and children in good relation- 
ship and good circumstances, the scene for the 
social worker is likely to be a broken home, torn 
and distasteful relationships, and frequently an 
atmosphere without much promise. Someone 
else is carrying or trying to carry the veteran's 
tole in the home or he has embarked as a free- 
floating individual to operate independently of 
his home. It can be frequently seen he is a bur- 
den and a care and there is no strength in the 
whole relationship upon which so much de- 
pends. It is a fractured family constellation and 
re-establishment of the veteran in it may be 


only partly successful. 
Sometimes the home needs stark essentials of 
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medical care for other members of the family. 
Support in these areas may hold the family to- 
gether. It may be community help with doctors, 
nurses, social workers, lawyers, ministers, and 
others. Also needed, especially for the aging, 
may be new associates with ip and 
tecreation from good-hearted and well-meaning 
fellow human beings. Sadly, communities may 
lack much that is vital because of big gaps in 
their services, and the families of the veteran, 
too, may drain out community good will 
through disappointing behavior. Our interest is 
to see the effects on the individual and as it 
bears on his health. 

In the study of blinded veterans it was read- 
ily identified that community attitudes were of 
great import. The anomalies of disabilities were 
reflected in the study which showed’ that to 
the partially seeing more difficult attitudes pre- 
sented themselves than to the totally blind. This 
undoubtedly reflected families wherein the 
feeling exists that the partial sight makes the 
man neither blind nor seeing and thus he is 
never really understood. 

Age is a big factor in the work with veterans, 
and, among other important problems ‘fre- 
quently found is lack of any family ties. They so 
often have been withered by long separations 
and lost contact. Although the impact of family 
life is evident in its sometimes criticel presence 
with the younger veteran, it is only by hard im- 
print shown on the life of the older veteran: The 
average age of the patients in the VA hospitals 
is nearing fifty. 

Although we expect and know that time is a 
factor of help in the long and slow processes 
of rehabilitation work, old age and the aging 
process itself frequently can be a detertent. Dis- 
ability is a condition that hastens the aging 
process, and frequently it appears in our experi- 
ence that it gradually reduces ‘the potential in 
repair to the patient. An interesting study of 
social service cases in one hospital revealed that 
the older the patient becomes, the greater the 
number of problems in planning his rehabilita- 
tion and the greater investment of time is re- 
quired to provide him social service. It is also 
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true that age may bring multiple disabilities. 
Even without age, multiple disabilities repre- 
sent an adverse condition in the rehabilitation 
of a patient. 

References to the social service case load sug- 
gest a predominance of older veterans. They 
constitute a sizeable proportion of the patients 
referred to social service in the hospitals. A 
count of the foster home group of patients in 
1957 showed 1249 improved psychotic patients 
placed in foster homes with about one-third 
over the age of sixty. A large group of difficult 
assignments in service to patients in tubercu- 
losis hospitals consists of the elderly, single, 
homeless patient who is frequently without any 
continuing permanent residence. 

These psychotic patients and others social 
service sees are all extremely handicapped or 
disabled but all our work points to a basic truth 
that if the family can be fortified, supported, 
helped to wholesome joint interests and activi- 
ties, the major difficulties can be faced and dealt 
with, and the health of the veteran can be sus- 
tained. The breakdown of family life and its 
interrelationships are the oppressive weights on 
the functioning of the veteran. 

Experience in clinical social work suggests 
that our most i t function may not be 
appfaisal skills nor the development or use of 
resources. It is rather skilled participation in 
personal relationships where the patients have 
such real needs. This calls for the most finished 
casework techniques, from “explaining” to dy- 
namic interpretation or “synthesizing,” as well 
as other effective means to help the patient im- 
prove his functioning within the realities of his 
situation. This casework, of course, is a result 
of long and close contact with medicine. It is 
sometimes described as a process which involves 
the conscious use of the supporting relationship 
(social worker-patient), together with utiliza- 
tion of specific techniques selected to achieve a 
defined purpose within a particular interview 
as related to the treatment goal.? 


3 Position Classification Standards, U.S. Civil Service 
Commission, Social Work Series (Clinical) GS-185-0, Part I, 
September, 1956, Part II and III, June, 1957, Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office. 
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There is an interesting background to the 
work of the Veterans Administration, and the 
programs out of which this experience is drawn 
—knowing the patient and his home. It reflects 
the origins and development of the whole re- 
sponsibility for veterans, 

From the beginnings, this nation professed 
ideals and interests in its obligations to the hon- 
orable soldier. To be a soldier was an honorable 
duty and a nation of free men could do no less 
than recognize this duty as a matter of honor. 
As early as 1626, the Colony of Plymouth, after 
the war with the Pequot Indians, provided that 
any soldier in the defense of the Colony was 
to be maintained competently during his life. 
The Colony thus expressed its obligation to the 
men who fought to save the Colony. The Con- 
tinental Congress in 1776 passed a pension law 
to care for those disabled while serving in the 
war for independence. The Congress of the 
United States, following and preserving this 
heritage of principle in the years to follow, con- 
tinuously enacted legislation to expand con- 
cepts of care for the veteran by new benefits and 
tive to augment and improve his care. 

The earliest laws provided pensions primar- 
ily. In 1811, domiciliary (soldiers'home). and 
medical facilities were first authorized by Con- 
gress, and this idea was expanded in 1827 and 
1864, with an increase in provision of medical 
cate. In 1866, Congress provided the National 
Asylum for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers and 
changed the word to National Home in 1873, 
with its branches giving domiciliary, hospital, 
and medical care. Some of the individual states 
followed this lead but Congress always contin- 
ued to express a nation-wide responsibility for 
soldiers of the United States. 

After 140 years and great industrial changes 
in the United States, and the advent of the first 
World War, 1916-18, the kinds of benefits in- 
creased to reflect the growth of some of the con- 
cepts, such as rehabilitation forthe disabled and 
protection for the family of the man who served 
his country. Programs of compensation for 
came into being on a low-cost government plan, 
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cal. care, constantly improving, with new ideas 
and their refinement, likew’ ¢ followed the pat- 


experience. 

All this time, too, the institution of the fam- 
ily was changing. Among many things, there 
was increased urbanization, lesser home sufh- 
ciency, reduced size of the family, and especially 
a decrease in communal family life together of 
several generations. Whatever the causes and 
effects, there was also an increasing tendency to 
as suitable as a permanent plan for patient life. 
The era between World War I and H was a 
period in which chronic illness became more ex- 
tensive with veteran patients and there were 
limited efforts toward re-establishing the vet- 
eran at home. A disabled veteran was frequently 
believed to belong in a hospital or home. 

In the aftermath of World War II, the na- 
tion expressed the original ideals of aid to the 
veteran more intensively.* There was especial 
emphasis on readjustment in his change to civil- 
ian life, There were allowances to ameliorate 
conditions arising out of unemployment and ex- 
tensive plans for vocational training and guid- 
ance, Educational benefits were made possible 
to compensate for loss to the individual soldier 
of educational opportunities and his time to go 
to school in war years, and veterans were finan- 
cially supported in achieving educational goals 
itation of the disabled took on greatly expanded 
meaning, Because of this, the massive postwar 
demobilization of soldiers was eventful, but not 

ic. Had we not heard from mothers 


catastrophic. 
and fathers of this new generation of veterans 
about the difficult times and hard feelings of 
1919-21 attributed to the first World War? 
Far-reaching measures of government have 
met the veteran with benefits and services. The 
instrament of government for the major bene- 
fits and setvices to the ex-soldier is, of course, 
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the Veterans Administration, authorized as a 
department in the Executive Office by the 71st 
Congress in 1930, with a total program of in- 
surance, medical care, and veterans’ benefits. It 
is the end result of legislatively authorized re- 
organization, and the outgrowth of preceding 
temporal agencies, including the U. S. Veterans 
Bureau, Bureau of Pensions, and the National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers. 

At the end of World War II, with vet- 
eran potential beneficiaries increased fivefold 
(19,000,000), the large expansion of this Vet- 
erans Administration was inevitable. There was 
legislation and executive action to put the new 
programs, new leadership, and support behind 
the ideals and interest long preserved. Plans for 
a broader medical care program gained the 
wholehearted support of American medicine 
and the medical schools, all dedicated to but 
one ambition—to assure that the care required 
would be the best care that could be found. A 
special Act of Congress in 1946 established en- 
tirely new structure and standards for complete 
medical and hospital: service. It permitted an 
alliance with medical schools for the Veterans 
Administration in recognition of the high medi- 
cal standards of the teaching institutions. Doc- 
tors, dentists, nurses were taken out of Civil 
Service where hierarchy and number of the sub- 
ordinates determined classified salary grades, 
and this Act gave the agency authority to deter- 
ea cl ue ee 

The net effect of establishment of this De- 
partment of Medicine and Surgery was a new 
system with new facilities and augmented staff 
to provide to eligible veterans a distinguished 
medical program. Medical care was made avail- 
able under the direction of eminent physicians, 
both in and out of the Veterans Administration. 
All the important related specialties in fields 
developed within and alongside of medicine 
were incorporated into agency treatment on a 
basis comparable to that in leading non-V A hos- 
pitals and clinics. The Department of Medicine 
and Surgery at once reflected the best standards 
of all medical and allied professional groups, 
and as well met the requirements of all ap- 
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propriate professional organizations with ac- 
crediting powers. 

Medical care was recognized as a dynamic 
and changing reality. At the core, in the interest 
of better practices, was a new integration of all 
aspects of care and this became the goal in every 
hospital and clinic, along with recognition of 
the importance of the veteran's health to the 
nation’s economy. 

Total benefits to veterans, medical care in- 
cluded, became very extensive.* The insurance 
program itself, related to family protection, is 
the largest system in the world, operating four 
types of life insurance for veterans: U. S. Gov- 
ernment Life Insurance with over 1 million 
policies as of December 31, 1957, which began 
with World War I; National Life Insurance 
originating in 1940, with 22 million policies on 
December 31, 1957; Service Disabled Veterans 
Insurance was begun in 1951, with 30,000 pol- 
icies in 1957; and Veterans Special Term In- 
surance also originating in 1951, with over 
700,000 policies as of December 31, 1957. 

The non-contributory forms of direct finan- 
cial aid to veterans arise out of several provi- 
sions, namely: (1) compensation for service- 
connected disabilities; (2) pension for non- 
service-connected disabilities (limited income 
group with permanent and total disability); 
(3) service pensions based on age or disability 
for the veterans of Indian Wars, the Civil 
War, and the Spanish American War; (4) 
vocational rehabilitation grants for the disabled 
veteran of World War II and the Korean con- 
flict; (5) benefits to war orphans; (6) loans on 
a guarantee besis for homes, farms, and busi- 
ness; (7) housing grants for certain permanent 
service-connected conditions; (8) and the same 
basis for grants to provide automobile and other 
conveyance appliances; (9) certain benefits to 

in the form of compensation or pen- 
sion in case of death of the veteran; (10) burial 
benefits; and (11) guardianship service to safe- 
guard the estate of minors and incompetents, 


4 “Statistical Summary of VA Activities,”” December 31, 
1957, Information Service (News) Release, Veterans Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D.C. 
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and also special aids to the blinded veterans. 
All these programs come under the administra- 
tine afta ane sipnet ane, Veleene Aen 
tration.§ 

The broad pension system has the same po- 
tential impact on the veteran and his family as 
any other government and industrial pension 
system. However, here ‘the volume of clients is 
tremendous, As of December 31, 1957, there 
were 867,838 beneficiaries receiving death com- 
pensation or pensions. Compensation for serv- 
ice-connected disabilities of veterans is another 
large system of financial assistance. On the date 
of December 31, 1957, there were 2,817,666 
veterans who were receiving disability compen- 
sation or pension from the Veterans Adminis- 

‘Vocational rehabilitation as a program for 
veterans had enormous significance in its results 
after World War II. Some 7,800,000 veterans 
have taken training under Public Law 346, 
which, as amended, provides the eligible veteran 
of World War II a program of education and 
training to permit him to undertake a course of 
his choice. Under Public Law 16, vocational 
ee 
ability for the disabled and 
was provided to 612,716 by pada ah 31, 
1957. For many veterans, and indirectly greatly 
affecting their families, this meant high school 
and college education, new occupational oppor- 
tunities, and vastly improved economic status. 
Veterans of the Korean conflict had different 
provisions but the same goals, and this educa- 
tional and vocational assistance program by 
December 31, 1957, had 2,016,003 who had 
taken training. In all such legislation there is 
recognition of the burden of dependents, and to 
aid the family income, there were variables in 
the allowances. Today war orphans are given 
educational benefits, there being 4856 such ben- 
eficiaries in training as of December 31, 1957. 

Compensation, pension, educational benefits, 
and vocational aids all give substance to the 

*Vieginia C. Kazl, “Veterans Benefits and Services and 


Bibliography,”’ in Social Work Year Book 1937, pp. 573-584, 
New York: National Association of Social Workezs, 1957. 
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idea of bringing special assistance to the former 
soldier. Through these aids the veteran, as a 
potential breadwinner, had financial support, 
better training, improved social and economic 
status, and some element of security. This could 
only have great implication for the family. 
Where the veteran gained, the family gained. 
It was a fundamental aid and meant food in the 
mouth both during the long educational periods 
and later. Later the veteran, having achieved a 
new job, had better pay and more status from a 
new vocation. The educational benefits held to- 
gether a. family until success in vocational 
achievement was attainable. For the disabled 
veteran the aid meant income when little could 
be expected of him and this often gave him 
status as a contributing member of the family. 
Like the influence and meaning of the Social 
Security system, the veteran’s benefits are known 
as a design to ward off the bad effects of unem- 
ployment, disability, old age, and insufficient 
rehabilitation and vocational education oppor- 
tunities. 

The Veterans Administration today has 173 
hospitals, 97 outpatient clinics, with some of 
these facilities combined, and 17 domiciliary 
homes. On any one day in the hospitals, there 
ate close to 110,000 veterans, although half a 
million may be admitted and discharged in a 
year with these active medical programs. In the 
homes in fiscal year 1956, there was a daily 
average of 17,000 veterans with an average age 
of sixty-two years. 

In this medical care program there is great 
cal care must deal in individually private mat- 
ters, at the same time preserving the person’s 
dignity at all costs. The veteran must be com- 
pletely known and understood to the ultimate 
detail as it bears upon his health, itself a mirror 
of the whole person, and his performance, upon 
which decisions must be made as to diagnosis 
and treatment to be given. 
ers have long realized the depth of individual 
perspective. required in all patient care. Some- 
times from the process of the doctor's history 
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taking and frequently by requested social serv- 
ice inquiry and study, there are gained the per- 
tinent and essential social data, the valuable de- 
tail, of the patient’s life functioning and his 
important attitudes toward health, treatment, 
and medical proscription. It is thus learned 
what was the make-up of the patient’s life, who 
were or are his family, the relationships be- 
tween important members, the strengths and re- 
sources for this individual in his home environ- 
ment. 

In providing medical care and in order that 
certain administrative obligations could he met, 
some of the veteran’s facilities have maintained 
the medical care side, its beginnings were not 
unlike that to be found in the large teaching 
hospitals after the turn of the century. Perhaps 
the first ital social service in the United 
States was established in 1895, but first dates 
for this type of service have long been com- 
petitively disputed. By 1910, several hospitals 
in urban medical centers had a plan for medi- 
cal social service and the first U. S. veterans’ 
homes and hospitals formally began to use social 
work help in 1919. Social work service became 
recognized as practical and useful in dealing 
mainly with hospital problems of patient and 
family cooperation. The demand for it slowly 


developed. 

After 1926, there was better understanding 
of the social work contribution to medical 
knowledge about patients and their environ- 
ment as directly bearing upon the health prob- 
lem and the resolution of it through compre- 
hensive treatment. Medical leaders could see 
this social work integrated as part of medical 
care, in the interest of the individual veteran 
and good administration of medical and domi- 
ciliary care, as well as effort directed toward 
helping the veteran to modify unfavorable in- 
fluences on his health, or if they cannot be re- 
lieved, then to support him in his acceptance or 
endurance of them. Clinical social work was 
seen as offering an appraisal of the source and 


and the social worker could find resources for 
effect on the patient. As the depth of perspec- 
tive grew, it was seen that the social worker's 
services, purposeful and objective case work, 
es eee Sot ees 
goals of total treatment. «: 
Tas, Sab Aali ‘sacvick: pevgeien ‘dealorial 
out of common hospital -and clinic professional 
practice.* In accord with national hospital stand- 
ards, the over-all functions encompass case work 
and work: with groups of individuals; consulte- 
tion with “regard to specific individuals :and 
eee a eecanhc eee 
dents; participation in educational programs for 
Gate ltd then social work research; and 
collaboration in community organization activi- 
ties in the development of local social and health 
resources to reinforce the work of the medical 
program. In cartying out the health-focused 
functions in accordance with medical staff plan- 
ning, clinical social work examines and attacks 
problems arising out of the stresses and strains 
in the patient's personal life and environment, 
or any obstacles to the veteran's health, to pre- 
vent or keep at a minimum further illness or 
handicap, There is special recognition given to 
the factors which obstruct or even negate medi- 
cal treatment, increase disablement, and cause 
relapse, It is also possible for these factors’ to 


monetary and other benefits to veterans as pro- 
vided by legislation. 
The function of collaboration with the com- 
munity to develop resources is more inclusive 
© A Statement of Standards to be Met by Medical Social 


Service Department in Hospitals and Clinics, New York: 
National Association of Social Workers (Medical Section), 





than any mere referral service. The Veterans 
Administration social workers would be at a 
loss to operate successfully if they assumed the 
community could provide on its own initiative 
adequate resources for patients and their fam- 
ilies. The need has to be clearly demonstrated 
and must be of a practical nature. The group 
spirit must be engendered and wide interest 
gained. Then new resources ate possible. Vet- 
erans Administration social workers have devel- 
oped new fesources through work with inter- 
ested citizens in many communities. The result 
is new mental hygiene clinics, new plans for 


aided the social workers in this aspect of com- 
munity development of resources for patients. 

In the utilization of local established agencies 
in the community which can provide health or 
welfare services, the psychological barriers may 
be great. We must gain the patient’s (or family 
member's) participation in the process so that 
of his own will he undertakes to use and profit 
from the aid rendered. Giving the wife a slip 
of paper with the address of a corner clinic is 
not likely to get her there. If she understands 
the purpose and overcomes her initial fears of 
attendance, she will then proceed to undertake 
treatment. To sustain such values in follow 
through became the aim of clinical social work 
in the utilization of resources. When the num- 
bers of homes and hospitals grew and the treat- 
ment of outpatient clinics expanded, social serv- 
ice likewise multiplied in staff. By 1957, there 
were 213 different facilities of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration with a social service program and 
1300 social workers assigned, Clinical social 
work staff, with full training required in the 
Veterans Administration, is by policy. assigned 
to all the medical services, including hospital, 

out-patient clinic, and domiciliary home. 

The volume of social work services likewise 
reflected the staff increases and the greater num- 
ber of stations. By fiscal year 1957, the staff in 
afi average month was dealing with the follow- 
ing: 

7200 Veterans with problems relating to their 
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admission to outpatient clinic, hospital, of 
domiciliary. 
9100 Patients on planning their hospital dis- 


charge. 

6100 Psychiatric patients on trial visit in the 
community and out of the hospital. 

2500 Veterans and minor wards whose situation 
called for approval evaluation on environ- 
ment and adjustment conditions. 


By that year also the annual volume of veterans’ 
services which resulted in finding them suitable 
care from community health—welfare resources 
(through activity by social work staff)—was 
tanning between 65,000 and 75,000 veterans. 
The net result of effort to meet these needs, 
social, emotional, cultural, and sometimes eco- 
nomic, is an ever increasing lead of patients for 
the Veterans Administration social service, only 
modified by success in rehabilitative efforts and 
measures, as, for example, found in the low 
rate of failure and rehospitalization for psychi- 
attic patients placed under supervision in foster 
home care. 
., Total experience in the Veterans Administra- 
tion has never been completely assayed as to the 
meaning of family life to the veteran. The 
modern family does not always appear a strong 


‘institution, However, the social workers find in 


the comprehensive surveys of selected categories 
of patients evidence of the important ties of the 
home to the patient and to his treatment. In the 
studies of foster home care every patient has 
been part of careful annual surveys to learn the 
conditions and effects of this Veterans Adminis- 
tration For many, the relatives and 
families are revived to the point of offering a 
home at last to the rehabilitating veteran. The 
success of his progressive health in the foster 
home has sometimes influenced the tenuous 
group of relatives to again take him into their 
own family life. The results show success. 
Where there are thorough plans to. comprehend 
the patient's situation, his present condition, 
planning to meet his needs with his participa- 
tion, and resources to execute the plan of super- 
vision, the psychotic veteran can progress to a 
state of functioning wherein he can take re- 
sponsibility toward his own care. The experi- 
ence of Veterans Administration social service 
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tain proportion of this veteran group will suc- 
cumb to illness with greater likelihood ‘of high 
incidence of the chronic diseases of the aged. 
The need for medical care and fot clinical 
social work will grow." : 

The Korean conflict adding at least 4 million 


and companionship, but also keeping the agency 
from immobilizing burdens.® It also means new 


by fitting casework to the health objective be- 


comes more exact and proficient. The basic case- 
work service of the clinical social worker im- 





drawn from poorly formed and incomplete ob- 


servations of an individual’ veteran's life. Ex-’ and ts 
perience in dealing with the severely handi- 
capped clearly indicated the value (in response’ 


to treatment) of ‘a social work approach, a 

setious concentrated interview. Where there was 
no light touch of a superficial quality, the vet: 
erafi or patient reacted ‘positively. The clinica! 
social worker is tested by applying selected 
knowledge against daily expetience and learns 


not to draw quick conclusions from insufficient’ 
data. ‘The self is submerged in a purposeful: 


grape Ay chu eerie 


With its long history, the Veterans Adminis- 
tration ‘has ‘changed. greatly in ‘size because of 





Contributions of the Census to Family 
Statistics and Analysis 
CONRAD. TABUBER, Assistant Director 
Burean of the Census, Department of Commerce 


popalation of 3:2 million was living in 536,000 
private families, with the avetage size of family 
ans a nssualgiamudatedean orale 


persons. > ceeded : ' 
Later censuses continued to report the num- 

ber of families or of households, though little 

attention was given to any attempt to eliminate 
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related to the head of the household, nor was 
any effort made! to show in those figures the 
number of households or of families according 
to their characteristics. Basically the concept was 


parents and their children, it included also those 
other persons who shared in the use of the 
dwelling unit, and who were part of what in 
more recent years has come to be identified as 
a consumption unit. 

It was about a hundred years later, late in 
the nineteenth century, that census enumerators 
were instructed to identify families as such. 
The enumerators in 1880 were instructed to 
consider a family as “. . . a group of individuals 


of Yale othe mitber of peat ble” 
In 1910, enumerators were told to regard a 
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FIGURE 1. PERCENT OF POPULATION BY 
HOUSEHOLD RELATIONSHIP: 1910 TO 1934 




















quasi 
households were included with ordinary house- 
holds. 

As living arrangements became more varied 
and as more attention was given to the different 
quarters, attempts were made to separate private 
families from other household groupings. In 
1947, the Bureau of the ‘Census introduced a 
fundamental revision in the Classification of 


FIGURE 2. PERCENT OF HOUSEHOLDS BY 
SIZE: 1950, 1900, AND 1790 
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family or household units. The new classifica- 
tion has been used in sample surveys, as well 
as in the 1950. Census. It is the framework for 
the statistics to be included in the 1960 
Census, 

The first distinction is that between house- 
holds and families. A “household” is defined 
as a person or a group of persons sharing com- 
designated as the head. Quasi-households, in- 
cluding institutions, group living arrangements, 
and lodging houses with five lodgers or more, 
are considered separately and are designated as 
“quasi-households.” A “family” is taken as 2 
group of related persons living together. Fami- 
lies are further subdivided according to whether 
they include the head of the household (pri- 
mary families) or whether they do not include 
the head of the household. The members of 

family” are related to, and part of, a 
ptimary family. Thus, a young married couple 
living in the home of the parents of one of 
them is designated as a “subfamily.” Married 
servants living with their employers, a couple 
living in as lodgets, or other family groups not 
related to the head of the household are classi- 
fied as “secondary families.” The count of 
families includes the number of secondary fami- 
lies, but excludes the number of subfamilies. 

This concept of a family depends on both 
kinship and economic relationship, It is based 
on residence; people are counted where they have 
their usual residence, and only those relatives 
who share the same dwelling unit are counted 
as part of the same family. The family may 
consist of one, two, or more generations. But 
children of the head whe do not nake their 
home with the head are not included ‘as part’ 
of his family. Under American conditions, it 
is hardly necessary to go to great lengths to 
specify what degree of relationship should be 
counted. Relationship by blood, marriage, or 
adoption is recognized. 

The same basis of classification is used in 
the annual surveys which provide current esti- 
mates of the number of households and fami- 
lies. These surveys are based on supplementary 
questions asked once a year in connection with 
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ple surveys, attention has also been focused on 
the prospects for future changes. Accordingly 


a series of projections of the number of families 
and households has been issued, consistent with 
the projections of the future population of the 
United States. Projections have been issued up 
to 1975, using a variety of con- 
cerning the rates at which the population will 
form households and families in the future. 
Such projections necessarily require assumptions 
concerning a number of different factors: the 
mortality rates which will be applicable to the 
population now living; changes in the age at 
marriage; changes in the proportion of persons 
of both sexes who will eventually marry; 
changes in the extent to which family groups 
will share living quarters (the extent of dou- 
bling up); the frequency of divorce and re- 
marriage; and the effect of future changes in 


reflect the actual course of development. 
THe CENSUS AS A SOURCE OF GENERAL 
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Soutce: Conrad Taeuber and Irene B. Taeuber, Tbe Changing Population of the United States, New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc.; 1958, figure 39. Reproduced by permission of the Social Science Research Council. ' 
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areas. The place of birth of an individual, and 
the country of birth of his parents, give in- 
formation that is valuable for many purposes. 
The educational level achieved by an individual 
is likely to exercise a major influence on most 
of the activities in which he takes part as an 
adult: His occupation, industry, the fact that 
he is employed or unemployed, and, if em- 
ployed, whether he is a worker on his own 
account of an employee, are all essential items 
if one is to understand the position’ which the 
individual occupies in the society. The igcome 
of the individual and of his family provides an 
index of the economic welfare. Information ‘on 
the number of children ever born to women 
provide the data essential to an understanding 
of population trends, and also on the contribu- 
tions which the several population groups are 


making to the future growth of the nation. 
From the Census of Housing, information is 
available on the ‘characteristics’ of dwelling 
units, their adequacy to provide the require- 
ments and amenities of modern living, the de- 
gree of crowding, the extent of home ownership 


and the financial arrangements under which 
owned homes are held, as well as the cost of 
tent and related expenditures. A rite 
housing information for small areas—some of 
it is available by city blocks—the census repotts 
provide the basis for coniparisons among neigh- 
borhoods within cities. Such data are essential 
elements in any attalyses which seek to show 
the existence of ‘areas ‘where conditions are 
unfavorable to good’ family ‘living, as well as 
those in areas which are mutch mote favorable 
‘to family living. 

The fact that the census involves the simul- 
taneous collection of facts about individuals 
and families adds to the value of the informa- 
tion collected. For example, it is possible to 
trace the effects of education of patents on 
many aspects of family organization and living. 
It is from such data that one learns about the 
proportion of grade school graduates who magry, 
in comparison with college graduates; the age 
at which they marry; and the size of the families 
they have. The recent changes in the relation of 
the higher education of women to mar-iage and 
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childbearing are reflected in these statistics. 
The census and survey statistics are also the 
major sources of information on the role of 
martied women in the labor force, the extent to 
which women with small children are working 
at’ jobs outside the home, and the movement 
of women into the labor force after their child- 
tearing responsibilities have come to an end. 
Coates dike ce. by ‘taaalbdbada eebatis ths 
information on interpersonal relationships or 
intra-family tensions which concern students 
of the family, but they can provide the frame- 
work in which special studies or special situa- 
tions can be evaluated and brought into proper 
PREPARING FOR THE 1960 CENSUS 

A national census represents an inventory of 
the nation’s human resources. It is a large and 
expensive undertaking, requiring the’ coopera- 
tion’ of all the expected 180 million residents. 


‘The needed information must be collected, and 


thet processed into meaningful groupings and 
totals. Even though the ‘most modern electronic 

is to be used in processing the 1960 
Census, the tabulation and publication program 


will necessarily be limited tothe more essen- 


tialitems. For mote than two years the Census 
Bureau has been consulting with ‘users of 


‘census data to learn what their needs are, and 


to find what changes in census: items or tabu- 
lations are needed for the’ 1960 program to 
meet the ever growing demand for such ma- 
terials; Particular attention must be given to an 
examination of the materials which were for- 
merly included in census reports, but can now 
be dropped as no longer ‘necessary. The con- 
tinuing need to balance changing requirements 
against the desire for comparability for the 
measurement of trends must be taken into ac- 


fallibility of all human observations, including 
‘those made by persons about their own situa- 


tion or activity. The fact that people generally 
have a preference for an age that»ends in “0” 
or “5,” and that ages in even numbers ate 
preferred to‘ those ending in odd numbers is 
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TABLE II. MEDIAN AGE OF HUSBAND AND WIFE 


ica. oe 


OF THE FAMILY: 1930, 1940, AND 





Stage of the life cycle of the family Rn ee 


1940 








items is indispensable, and the Bureau of the 
Census takes the position that it has not fulfilled 
its obligations to the nation if it does not pro- 
vide users of census statistics with the avail- 
able information concerning the adequacy and 
accuracy of the data which it publishes. With 
such information in hand, the user of the 
data can judge for himself whether particular 
analytical procedures ate appropriate and what 
degree of reliability to attribute to a given set 
of figures or to given conclusions. The 1950 
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Census program included a series of tests to 
gauge the accuracy of the returns, and to help 


‘analysts stay within the limits of reliability of 


the reported data. 

The planning of a census program requires 
a continuing analysis of the changing trends in 
the under consideration and_ the 
changing needs of users of the information. 
But a census at ten-year intervals cannot ade- 
quately keep abreast of a rapidly changing situ- 
wisely added to the Census Law the authoriza- 
tion to make “interim” surveys relating to mat- 
ters covered in the censuses. Under this author- 
ization the program of Current Population Sur- 
veys is being carried on, and as a result there 
now exists a substantial body of reports—most 
of them annual—-which give information on 
the changing numbers and characteristics of 
families and households and which provide 
up-to-date statistics on many of the matters 
which are of concern to students of the family 
in the rapidly changing society of the United 
States. 


MAJOR SOURCES OF CENSUS AND RELATED DATA 
ON FAMILIES AND HOUSEHOLDS 


1, Glick, Paul C., American Families, New York: John 


““General Characteristics of Families.” 
pulation, Vol. IV, Special Reports, 
a **"Ma ital Status. iT 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics Studies Relating to 
Family Living 
HELEN HUMES LAMALE 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of Prices and Cost of Living 
Department of Labor 


THE collection of statistics and information 
pertinent to the welfare of workers has always 
been one of the most important services of the 
Department of Labor to American families. 
obtained in connection with all of the activities 
of the Department, this is the primary job of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

This Bureau was organized in 1885 and be- 
came a part of the Department of Labor when 
it was created in 1913. In a statement of inten- 
tions, the first Commissioner of the Bureau 
said: 

It should be remembered that a bureau of labor 
cannot solve social or industrial problems, nor 


analytical studies have had a profound influence 
on the nation’s social and economic progress. 


with family living and of greatest interest and 
use to individual families. 
From its beginning in 1885, the Bureau 
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3. How much does it cost a family of a par- 
ticular size and type to live at different con- 
sumption levels? or, How much does it cost 
to live at a given level in one place as com- 
pared with another? To answer this kind of 


THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 

The Consumer Price Index (CPI) measures 
the average changes in prices of goods and serv- 
ices typically bought by city families of wage 
earners and clerical workers. It is based on 
prices of about three hundred items which were 
selected so that their price changes would 
represent the movement of prices of all goods 
and services purchased by such families; they 
include all of the important items in family 
spending. Prices for these items ate obtained 
in forty-six cities which were chosen to repre- 
sent all urban places in the United States; they 
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are collected from grocery and alee 
stores, hospitals, filling stations, and other types 
of stores and service establishments which wage- 
earner and clerical-worker families patronize. 
Almost all of these prices are obtained by per- 
sonal visits of the Bureau's trained representa- 
tives; a few are obtained by mail questionnaire. 
Index numbers are computed which compare 
prices at each date with average prices for the 
yeats 1947-1949 (1947-49 = 100), he Index 
is a.continuous series from 1913 to date. Cur- 
rently, indexes are prepared for all urban United 
States and. for each of twenty large cities. 
Indexes are calculated for all items combined 
and for major types of goods and services, such 
as food and housing. Indexes and average prices 
are also available for a large number of indi- 
vidual items. 

Detailed reports on the Index are. issued 
monthly by the Bureau and are available upon 
request. The monthly reports are also sum- 
marized in the Monthly Labor Review, the 
Bureau’s official publication, In recent years the 
Index has been widely publicized in news- 
papers, magazines, and on radio and television, 
This widespread interest in the Index results 
from one of its most important uses. The wages 
of about 4 million workers, in such important 
industries as automobile manufacturing, ma- 
chinery, and steel production, are affected by 
this Index. Under the terms of collective bar- 
gaining contracts, the wages.of these workers 


TABLE I. CONSUMER PRICE INDEX—UNITED STATES C:TY AVERA( 
COMMODITY 


are-edjusted at intervals to take account of 
changes in the purchasing power of their pay 
checks as measured by the Index. This Index 
has been used in many other ways by organiza- 
tions and individuals. For example, some long- 
term contracts include provisions whereby the 
price covered by the contract will be adjusted 
by the Consumer Price Index. This insures. the 
parties of the contract against changes in the 

power of the dollars involved dur- 
ing the life of the contract. The Index has been 
used in court settlements, likewise to account 
for changes in the purchasing power of. the 
dollar. For example, some divorce settlements 
have provided for increasing or decreasing the 
payments to dependents as the Consumer Price 
Index increases or decreases. 

Table I, taken from a recent report, illustrates 
the kind of information this index provides. 
Consumer prices in United States cities rose 
0.2 per cent between January ahd February, 
1958. On the average, prices were higher for 
food, housing, medical care, and. personal care, 
but transportation and apparel prices were 
slightly lower. 

From these indexes changes in the purchasing 
power of the dollar to buy consumer goods and 
services can be calculated, as illustrated below: 


(1947-49 $1.00) 


Feb. Jan. Dec. Feb. June = - Year 
1958 1958 «= 19871087 «= «B9FO.s«AMBD 


$0.83 $0.8 $0.82 $0.84 $0.98 $1.68 








VERAGE INDEXES BY 


GROUPS FOR SELECTED DATES (1947-49= 100) 





Feb. tox8 «Jan. 1958 + Dec. 1997, Feb. 1997 += June 1970» Year'1939 





This month Last month 


amos.ago Last year = PreKorea Pre-WW-II 
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133.6 
110.0 
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114.6 
126.8 
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1 Includes tobacco, alcoholic beverages, and “miscellaneous services” (such as legal services, banking fees, burial services, 
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EXPENDITURES AND SAVINGS 


Before the Bureau could develop this yard- 
-stick of changes in the purchasing: power of the 
consumer's dollar, it was necessary to know how 
families of various types spent their incomes— 
the kind of goods and services they bought, how 
much they bought of each, and the total amount 
spent. To do this the Bureau periodically has 
made studies of family income, expenditures, 
and savings. Such studies were among the earli- 
est studies of the Bureau. The first was made 
in 1888 followed by a more comprehensive one 
in 1901. Subsequently, nationwide studies were 
made in 1917-19, two studies in the mid- 
thirties, 1941, 1944, and 1950. Studies were 
made in a few cities each year between 1945 
and 1949, | 

In the most recent study (1950), a representa- 
tive sample of 12,489 families in all kinds of 
cities, throughout the nation. were interviewed. 
They told the Bureau representative the amount 
of their 1950 income from earnings and. other 
sources, what they had spent on the many items 
of goods.and services, used. by families, and to 
what extent they had increayed their. savings 
or incurred debts. These date; when summarized 
and averaged, provide the basis for the selection 
of goods and services in the “market. basket” 
which is used to combine the prices in the 
Consumer Price Index... 

However, these studies provide many useful 
statistics in addition to those required for the 
calculation of the Index. The 1950 study has 
been the basis for the publication of a series of 
eighteen volumes in which average income, ex- 
penditures, and savings of families, classified in 
many ways, have been summarized* For ex- 


ey Vee a Expenditures, Incomes and Savings, 
Statistical 
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ample, jroms.thege. deta. it, iacgonsible bo, lease 
the in expenditure patterns of fami- 


lies at different income levels, or how families 
kp page Cage aed 


tures, and savings of families classified by in- 
come, family size, and age of family head, and 
for families classified by income, education, and 
occupation of the family head. 

Data from the 1950 and earlier. studies have 
provided a picture of the rising level of living 
of Ametican families—and particularly of wage 
and clerical workers, the group that has been 
studied most. They have also provided the 
basis for understanding the economic problems 
of different types of families and have served 
as guides in developing welfare policies and 
programs. The data also have many uses as 
guides in legislative programs of various kinds. 
For example, they have been analyzed in some 
instances to determine the impact of different 
types of taxes on vatious segments of the popu- 
lation. Manufacturers: have used the data, ex- 
tensively in estimating the demand for pasticu- 
lar products and as the basis for advertising 
and marketing both new and old commodities. 
-Andividual families have. frequently referred to 
these statistics as a guide in the planning of 
theie_own budgets, and many students have 
found them helpful in their studies of consumer 
economics. 

‘There is space here for only a. few. simple 
illustrations of the many thousand of facts that 
have been gleaned from these studies over the 
years. We know from these studies that the 
average income of city wage and clerical worker 
families was. $651 in 1901; $1,505 in 1918; 
$1,518 in the mid-thirties (families of em- 
ployed workers); and $3,923 in 1950, When 
the Consumer Price Index and other price data 
afe used to translate these figures into dollars 
of 1950 purchasing powex, we learn that the 
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1901 average income becomes $1,912, as com- 
pared with $2,193 in 1918; $2,658 in the mid- 
thirties; and $3,923 in 1950. The spending pat- 


WAGE AND CLERICAL 
CLASSES OF GOODS AND SERVICES, 
1901, 1917-19, 1934-36, AND 1930 











* Included in “all other goods and services.” 
employed 


1 Families of workers 
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One of the first problems the Bureau was 
asked to investigate was how much the “neces- 
saries of life” cost, and how many families had 
incomes sufficient to buy these necessities. The 
Bureau analyzed its 1901 and earlier studies of 
income, expenditures, and savings and de- 

what have been called “standard 
budgets.” These budgets were lists of the goods 
and services regarded as necessary to provide 
the minimum requirements for healthful living 
for the worker and his family. At first, these 
budgets were based on the spending patterns of 
families at the income level at which the aver- 
age family was able to get along without going 
into debt, “the break even point” between in- 
come and expenditures. Later, scientific stand- 
ards of nutrition and housing were used to 


services has changed our ideas of what is neces- 
sary for an adequate standard of living. Stand- 


type, the City Worker's Family Budget (a 
four-person family) and the Elderly Couple's 
Budget, were first published in 1947 and were 
last repriced in October, 1951, and October, 
1950, respectively. Reports of these studies may 
be found in the May, 1952, and September, 
1951, issues of the Monthly Labor Review. The 
costs of these budgets were calculated for each 
of thirty-four large cities and this provided a 
measure of the difference in living costs among 
these cities. These place-to-place comparisons 
have been of special interest to families who are 
considering moving to another past of the 


country. 

The Bureau has not made estimates of the 
cost of such budgets in recent yeats. The goods 
and services included in the City Worker's 
Family Budget and Elderly Couple's Budget 
represent standards prevailing before World 
War Il. Because of the many changes which 
have occurred since that time in the goods and 
services available and the resulting changes in 
consumer buying, these budgets no longer pro- 
vide a sound basis for estimating costs accord- 
ing to current standards. A program is under- 
way to develop a revised list of goods and serv- 
ices based on the 1950 expenditure study (a 
revised quantity budget) which will provide 
the basis for estimating budget costs at current 
price levels. 











The Federal Program 


for Statistics on. Family 


Formation and Dissolution 


HUGH CARTER, Chief 
Marriage and. Divorce Analysis Section, National Office of Vital Statistics 
Public Health Service, Departmént of Health, Education and Welfare 


feat IRE 
riage and divorce is generally recognized by 
Te ecael Ce ae ca eee 
it is apparent to members of the National Coun- 
cil on Family Relations and it is not necessary 
to marshal all the arguments in favor of pro- 
viding such data. There is ptesented an. out- 
line history of the program of preparing na- 
tional statistics on family formation and dissolu- 
tion with emphasis upon recent developments 
and a few of the major questions to be con- 
sidered in planning for better national statistics. 

That an official record of marriage or divorce 
can, on occasion, be of transcendent importance 
to the individual is a familiar fact. Legal and 
fiscal matters (settlement of estates, payment 
of insurance claims, et cetera) may require 
proof of marital status, and providing the an- 
swets to many personal questions may also 
make urgent the establishment of such proof. 
of marriage and divorce records that makes it 
easy for an individual to establish proof of 
marital status is also essential to the prepara- 
tion of national statistics. This is a centralized 
file of marriage and divorce records in each 
state. Such files make it possible for the indi- 
vidual, or his attorney, to write to one state 
office to obtain the necessary documentary proof 
of status rather than making it necessary to 
write to many local offices. This saves both time 
and expense. Centralized files are such a fea- 
sonable administrative arrangement that most 
states now maintain them. 

So varied and numerous are the uses of 
whose business it is to try to answer 
for data are frequently surprised by t+ nature 
of the requests received. In the spring of 1958, 
for example, there were urgent requests for cur- 
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rent information on the number of marriages 
because of possible light the figures might throw 
on business conditions. In general, marriage 
data are in demand for estimating the number 
of households, for analysis of social trends, for 
estimating future markets for products, for 
sociological research, and for many other put- 
poses. Requests for divorce data come from 
social scientists, ministers, lawyers, market re- 
search agencies, social welfare workers, and 
others, 

Statistics of marriage and divorce (and annul- 
ment of marriage) do not provide complete 
coverage of the entire area of family formation 
and dissolution. In addition to marriage and 
divorce, there are common-law marriages and 
other informal unions, and there are separa- 
tions (legally recorded and unrecorded) and 
desertions. There are great difficulties in pro- 
viding comprehensive data on this group of 
events, Legal recognition of common-law mar- 
riage is slowly disappearing but what effect this 
will have on the number of informal unions 
is unknown. Research workers are in a better 
positinn to analyze data on separations as these 
have been recorded by the Census Bureau 
through household enumerations and through 
sample surveys. At the moment, it seems wise 
for the National Office of Vital’ Statistics to 
concentrate its major efforts upon improving 
marriage and divorce statistics. 


HisTORY OF THE PROGRAM 

The history of marriage and divorce sta- 
tistics in the United States has paralleled, in 
certain respects, that of births and deaths. Early 
attempts were made to use the decennial census 
to compile data on marriages, births, and deaths 
but this was abandoned in favor of ‘using the 
official record of each event. In 1933, an im- 
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portant milepost was passed when’ the last state 
was admitted to the birth end death. sqpistre- 


tion areas. 

National marriage and divorce statistics prior 
to 1922 were based primarily upon widely- 
spaced special surveys, the completeness of 
which is open to question. There are excellent 
annual reports for the yeats 1922 through 
1932, followed by six years for which the data 
are less adequate. During 1939 and 1940, the 
data were compiled in the same way that birth 
and death data are presently compiled, namely, 
from microfilm copies of the original records 
purchased from the states. This “transcript pro- 
gram” disappeared at the beginning of World 
War II; it was followed by seven years for 
which data are less satisfactory. In 1948, and 
continuing to the present time, a cooperative 
program was established by the National Office 
of Vital Statistics (NOVS) of the Public Health 
Service and the various State Departments of 
Health under which each state provides NOVS, 
to the extent of its ability, with detailed tables 
of marriages and divorces. This “pretabulated 
method” of producing statistics, thanks to the 
cordial cooperation of state officials in com- 
piling the data, has made it possible to improve 
substantially the published statistics. This 
method, unfortunately, has certain inherent 
weaknesses which will be indicated in later 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Certain recent developments in the program 
point to better data and more complete coverage 
for research work in the near future. A Mar- 
riage Registration Area was established in 1957 
and a Divorce Registration Area in 1958. The 
criteria for admitting states (central files of 
records, a report form containing specified sta- 
tistical items, all local areas within a state re- 
porting required information regularly to the 
state office, and agreement for testing of regis- 
tration completeness and accuracy) have resulted 





2 The following states, not presently listed as in the 
MRA, have centralized files of marriage records, or there 
exist the special circumstances indicated: Arkansas, Colo- 
tado (law for centralized files not enforced). District of 
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in thitty states in the MRA and fourteen in the 
DRA.”?. There is reason to believe that the 
number of states in the areas will grow rapidly. 

Sample surveys for deriving useful data on 
family formation and dissolution were begun 
in 1953. A national probability sample of fami- 
lies are interviewed to obtain information not 
available from vital statistics records. Only, a 
limited number of states are able to provide 
detailed information on the characteristics of 
persons at marriage or divorce from their vital 
statistics records. This makes it logical to use 
sample surveys. In common with a number of 
other federal agencies, NOVS has made use 
of the Current Population Survey of the Census 


.Bureau to do the field work for these special 


sample surveys. 

Various steps have been taken to improve 
the accuracy and comparability of state data. 
A procedural manual for marriage registration, 
developed jointly by state registrars and NOVS, 
has been prepared. This gives detailed step-by- 
step actions in registering and processing data. 
There are definitions of frequently used terms, 
a suggested punch card, and similar informa- 
tion, This manual has been printed and distrib- 
uted to all states; a parallel manual on divorce 
registration is now being printed. 

The testing program for registration com- 
pleteness and accuracy is moving ahead rapidly. 
Pilot tests have been conducted in several local 
ateas and state-wide tests in two states. The 
martiage registration tests are distinctly en- 
couraging; state officials have been interested 
in the program and have given full cooperation 





Columbia (marriage records maintained in oné location but 
no detailed statistical tabulations are available), Kentucky 
(law enacted in 1958), Massachusetts, Minnesota (law en- 
acted in 1957), Missouri, North Dakota, South Carolina, 
West Virginia. 

3 The following states or registration areas, not presently 
listed asin the DRA, have centralized files of divorce records, 
or there exist the special circumstances indicated: Arkansas, 
Colorado (law for centralized files not enforced), Connecticut, 


Kentucky (law enacted in 1958), Louisiana, Maine, Macy. 


land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey (all divorces granted by one court 
but no detailed statistical tabulations are available), North 
Carolina (law enacted in 1957), North Dakota, Ohio, Ver- 
mont, Puerto Rico. 
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Yj STATES AND TERRITORIES PARTICIPATING 
iN THE MARRIAGE REGISTRATION AREA 


G. 6, OSPARTUEHT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND EELe4ns 
Public Sealtd Service  Metiovs) Office of Vitel Statist: 


FIGURE 1. STATES AND TERRITORIES PARTICIPATING IN THE MARRIAGE 
REGISTRATION AREA: JANUARY 1958 


STATES AND TEQRITORIES PARTICIPATING 18 THE 
ONVORCE REGISTRATION AREA 


©. 8. OEPARTOENT OF HEALTH, SDUECATION, AND OELPARE 
Public Bealts Service  Mational Office of Vitel Statistics 


FIGURE 2. STATES AND TERRITORIES PARTICIPA.ING IN THE DIVORCE 
REGISTRATION AREA: JANUARY 1958 
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in conducting the tests. Registration complete- 
ness has been high in the test areas. The re- 
stricted scope of these tests should be empha- 
sized. They relate only to legally consummated 
marriages and the per cent of registration 
completeness—say 98 per cent—indicates that 
the local area officials send to the state office 
within a prescribed time period the official rec- 
ords of 98 per cent of the marriages licensed 
within the state during the test period. 

Testing procedures for measuring divorce 
registration completeness and accuracy are now 
being evolved through pilot tests, and it is too 
early in this program to generalize concerning 
it. Wide variation in the record-keeping proce- 
dures of courts appears to offer a major obstacle 
to development of a simple, easily administered 
test. However, various procedures will be tried 
in limited local tests in the hope of evolving 
streamlined test procedures. Later, there will be 
state-wide tests. 

As the marriage and divorce testing program 
evolves, it is anticipated that the scope of these 
tests will expand. The completeness and accu- 
racy with which each item is recorded must be 
checked. There are divorce records, for ex- 
ample, in which age is entered simply as “legal 
age” or “over 21.” Clearly these records are of 
limited value as research materials, The testing 
program must determine the extent of such 
incomplete reports as well as the inaccuracy 
of certain recorded items. 

An important aspect of these tests is the 
educational effect. The administration of a test 
brings to the attention of state officials and 
others vitally concerned the importance of regis- 
tration completeness. A query program directed 
by the state office to local ufficials for comple- 
tion of missing items may be activated. Interest 
in the test results is widespread and this in turn 
brings added interest in the entire registration 
and statistics program. 

FUTURE OF THE PROGRAM 

Certain questions may be raised concerning 

the future of the federal program of statistics 


of family formation and dissolution: 
1. What do the users of these data need? 
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This is the fundamental question regarding 
every program providing periodic statistics. It 
may be phrased more fully as, What do the 
users (and potential users) want and need 
from the agency responsible for compiling and 
publishing the data? It is a difficult question, 
but a continuing effort is made to find the cor- 
rect answer to it. In 1955, for example, some 
250 consumers of marriage statistics replied to 
a detailed questionnaire distributed by the Sub- 
committee on the Utilization of Marriage Sta- 
tistics.* These consumers were from business 
organizations, colleges and universities, private 
research, and government. Not all of them 
wanted the same thing: from business groups 
came a request for complete national coverage 
and for data on age at marriage while university 
research groups stressed the need for data on 
the characteristics of persons at marriage. A 
detailed survey of users of divorce data was 
initiated in 1958; the published results will be 
available next year. 

Other methods of determining the needs of 
users of the data include analysis of the routine 
requests (letters, telephone calls, and tele- 
grams), analysis of materials appearing in pro- 
fessional journals, and conversations with re- 
search workers at professional meetings. The 
process is an endless one since users’ needs do 
not remain constant. 

2. What method should be employed to com- 
pile national statistics of marriages and divorces? 
The United States National Committee on Vital 
and Health Statistics through two subcommit- 
tees made an exhaustive study of this question. 
Their analysis covered statistics of births and 
deaths as well as marriages and divorces, Three 
methods were examined: (1) data pretabulated 
by the states, (2) punched cards supplied by 
the states, and (3) transcripts of individual 
records for processing by the NOVS. Referring 
specifically to births and deaths, the group 
strongly endorsed the transcript method as 
preferable to the other two; least satisfactory, 


® See ‘‘National Vital Statistics Needs: A Report of the 
U.S. National Committee on Vital and Health Statistics,” 
Vital Statistics—Special Reports, Vol. 48, No. 11, pp. 248- 
255. 
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in its view, is the pretabulated method. Regard- 
ing marriages the Committee recommended: 


The NOVS obtain copies of marriage records 
from the States and local areas to be processed in 
the NOVS. 

Similar actions are needed for national statis- 
tics on divorces and annulments. However, spe- 
cific recommendations are deferred until a 
thorough study of this problem can be made. 


In general, the group concluded that the pre- 
tabulated method is undesirable for preparing 
national vital statistics because: 

(1) the available national data would shrink 
to those obtainable from a minimum rigid list of 
tabulations; [This refers specifically to data on 
births and deaths.} 

(2) it would become very difficult to make 
national studies based upon information obtain- 
able only from transcripts of the individual rec- 


otds or from individual punched cards; 

(3) it would add to the cost of state opera- 
tions without a compensatory decrease in the cost 
to the NOVS* 

3. How sbali national coverage be attained 
for marriage and divorce statistics? Presumably, 
at some time in the future the last state will 
be admitted to the registration areas. It is ob- 
viously impossible to predict when that day 
will arrive. The birth registration area was 
completed in eighteen years; the death regis- 
tration area required a much longer period to 
complete. One factor is the amount of interest 
the users of marriage and divorce data mani- 
fest in having national coverage. If there is 
widespread interest, both MRA and DRA are 
likely to include all states within a few years. 


4 Ibid., pp. 222-23. 





Activities of the National Institute of Mental 
Health Which Affect American Families 


HAROLD P. HALPERT 
Chief, Publications and Reports Section 
National Institute of Mental Health 


"THE National Institute of Mental Health, 
established under the National Mental Health 
Act in 1946, has as its major objective the 
development and conduct of programs designed 
to combat mental illness and emotional dis- 
orders and to promote sound mental health. 
As the focal point for the federal government's 
mental health program, the Institute is the 
center for the national mental health program. 
The Institute's activities are divided into three 
major categories: (1) research, (2) training, 
and (3) the provision of technical assistance 
and consultation for the conduct of community 
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mental health programs. Research is conducted 
in the Institute’s own laboratories and clinical 
facilities and is supported by means of grants 
to investigators in universities, medical centers, 
and other research facilities throughout the 
nation. The training of additional mental health 
personnel is encouraged by means of grants to 
training institutions so that undergraduate and 
graduate departments of instruction can be de- 
veloped and strengthened and so that funds 
can be made available for the support of train- 
ing of qualified individuals. In addition, special 
research and training programs encourage the 
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development of research skills in competent 
individuals as well as the development of career 
teachers in the mental health disciplines. A 
special program of grants is made available to 
institutions and agencies which wish to study 
or demonstrate improved methods of treatment, 
care, and rehabilitation of the mentally ill. 

Although the structure, goals, and functions 
of the National Institute of Mental Health are 
not principally geared toward the subjects of 
marriage and family life, those subjects enter 
into many of the Institute’s activities indirectly 
and occasionally in a direct manner. Many of 
the research activities conducted and supported 
by the Institute cover such areas as child de- 
velopment, family relations in connection with 
mental illness and mental health, the effects of 
home environment on mental health, and similar 
subjects. Many of the mental health personnel 
trained with the aid of Institute funds enter 
into activities in which they serve families by 
providing mental health services in such set- 
tings as child guidance clinics, family counsel- 
ing agencies, well-baby clinics, and other ma- 
ternal and child welfare services. The work of 
the technical consultants in the Institute’s head- 
quarters staff and in the departmental regional 
offices also impinges on the atea of marriage 
and family life, since these consultants assist 
the states and local communities in the develop- 
ment of mental health facilities which provide 
assistance to families in connection with child 
development problems, marriage problems, and 
various other phases of family adjustment. In 
addition, the public education and information 
activities of the Institute provide materials and 
assistance to public agencies and voluntary or- 
ganizations interested in various aspects of child 
development, marital relations, and family life, 
among other mental health topics. 

Many of the special subject matter areas 
that are of vital concern to the Institute as part 
of its mental health activities also are subject 
matter areas that lie well within the focus of 
family life. The Institute, for example, is con- 
cerned with developing and increasing the fund 
of knowledge available and developing active 
programs on the mental health aspects of such 
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problems as juvenile delinquency and mental 
retardation, both of which are severe problems 
where they occur, interfering with the normal 
course of family life. The Institute is also ex- 
ploring possibilities for the development of 
alternatives to hospitalization in a mental hos- 
pital for mentally ill individuals and aged per- 
sons. Since these plans involve the active co- 
operation of family members, such programs 
have a direct relation to family life. Similar 
involvements are entailed in connection with 
programs for the rehabilitation of mental pa- 
tients through the arrangement of appropriate 
homes with family cooperation. The Institute 
is also interested in the mental health aspects 
of alcoholism, family disorganization, drug ad- 
diction, and the like, all of which have pro- 
found repercussions on th course of marriage 
relationships and family life. 

The National Institute of Mental Health is 
primarily a research organization, one of the 
seven Institutes which constitute the research 
arm of the Public Health Service. It is not a 
direct service organization. Since the activities 
of the Institute are not directly related to prob- 
lems of marriage and family life, and since 
their relationship to these subjects is largely 
indirect, no attempt will be made here to de- 
scribe these categories of activity in greater 
detail. The brief list of publications at the end 
of this chapter contains references for those who 
wish to learn more about the detailed activities 
of the National Institute of Mental Health as 
a mental health agency. The remainder of this 
article will be devoted to some selected re- 
search activities (both those conducted by the 
Institute and those supported by the Institute) 
which ate more directly related to the subject 
of marriage and family life. 


LABORATORY OF PSYCHOLOGY 

In one group of studies in the Institute’s Lab- 
oratory of Psychology, investigators are attempt- 
ing to evaluate the various determinants of per- 
sonality development in infancy and to test 
the persistence of early emotional and behavioral 
patterns as they relate to mental health. Some 
of these investigations ate devoted to the de- 
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velopment of tools for use in longitudinal 
studies of personality development. In addition 
to studying babies in normal homes, studies 
are being made of infants living in institutions 
and infants whose ‘parents have ‘contrasting and 
possibly psychopathogenic personalities or atti- 
tudes toward child-rearing practices. Work is 
also being done on early phases of mother-child 
interaction, using samples selected on the basis 
of the mothers’ expressed attitudes toward chil- 
dren and child-rearing. These attitudes were 
secured earlier by means of a questionnaire. 
The mother’s behavior with her infant at one 
month is compared with her responses on the 
questionnaire, and the infant's characteristics 
are studied at both three days and one month 
of age. Consistency of the infant's behavior, as 
well as particulars of mother-child interaction 
relevant to maternal attitudes, are being studied. 
This approach is providing rich data on the 
nature of early child-mother relationships. In 
addition, a series of studies of the Berkeley, 
California, Growth Study material are being 
conducted in which maternal personality scores 
ate correlated with other parental data and with 
the children’s scores. 
Findings so far show interesting relationships 
between maternal traits, socio-economic status, 
and children’s intelligence scores. Mothers in 
higher economic groups tend to grant more 
autonomy to their children, to be more coopera- 
tive in the testing situation, and to be more 
itarian in their ‘transactions with their 
children. Mothers in lower economic status 
groups tend to maintain close contact with their 
children and to be more intrusive, irritable, 
punitive, and ignoring. Children whose mothers 
express more affection tend to have below-aver- 
age intelligence scores as infants but earn in- 
creasingly higher IQs to about six years and 
remain high through eighteen. Children whose 
mothers are more punitive tend to have high 
scores as infants but tend to develop slowly 
with even lower IQs to about six years, after 
which age they remain low. These relations ate 
much stronger in cases of mothers of boys than 
mothers of girls. However, it is not clear that 
these are causal relations; further investigations 
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on these variables are continuing. 

Another interesting activity of the Laboratory 
of Psychology’s child development work is the 
devising of methods of recording and rating 
matérnal and infant behavior observed during 
infant development tests. Most currently avail- 
able tests for infants are outdated and inade- 
quately standardized, so that a good deal of the 
work of different groups of scientists must be 
devoted to the development of new and more 


adequate tools. 


LABORATORY OF SOCIO-ENVIRONMENTAL 
STUDIES 

The Institute's Laboratory of Socio-environ- 
mental Studies is strongly interested in studies 
bearing on family relationships. The research 
goal of this Laboratory is to investigate the 
ways in which social processes affect the produc- 
tion and course of mental and emotional dis- 
turbances, and the way in which they promote 
sound mental health. Included in this goal is 
the study of social and cultural patterns which 
influence personality development, and the 
study of the interpersonal processes within the 
family. A group of social development and 
family studies are devoted to systematic in- 
vestigation of socialization influences at various 
stages of individual development. The greatest 
emphasis is on the period of childhood, but 
critical periods in adult life such as old age are 
also being studied. Although it is readily ac- 
cepted that individual personality is significantly 
shaped by social interaction, the critical relation- 
ships and the processes by which social experi- 
ences affect behavior are not fully known. 

Several scientists in this Laboratory have 
begun work on trying to develop techniques 
for obtaining more detailed and more varied 
data on the child’s social learning environment 
through study of the family in its natural set- 
ting, using data derived from direct observation. 
of recalling and reporting on individual ex- 
childhood. This study is of special importance 
since research with schizophrenics frequently 
involves retrospective investigation of family 
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relations during childhood, and it is well known 
that recall of past events may be markedly modi- 
fied by subsequent developments. 

Another area of investigation is concerned 
with developmental stages in the child's sensi- 
tivity to discriminations about interpersonal re- 
lations. Research on family and social influences 
on the child seldom has given consideration to 
how the child perceives and understands the 
influences to which he is exposed. It is essential 
in assessing the influence of family and social 
environment on the child to understand what 
these influences mean so far as the child him- 
self is concerned. 

Investigators in this Laboratory who have 
been concerned with the analysis of social fac- 
tors in the development of schizophrenia are 
now studying the relationship between social 
class and family structure in the normal popu- 
lation as a necessary prerequisite to further 
progress in understanding the sociological basis 
of mental illness. Before we can discover very 
much about social factors in the etiology of 
schizophrenia, it will be necessary to study 
such areas as social variation in child-rearing 
practices and personality development. Also re- 
quired is more research on the processes by 
which deviation from subcultural norms is 
handled. 

Following a study that showed a relationship 
between socio-economic status, parental author- 
ity behavior, and schizophrenia, efforts have 
been made to learn more about the structure of 
family relationships in middle and working 
class families, Data already available indicate 
that middle class parents tend to attach higher 
values to self-control, consideration, curiosity, 
and happiness, whereas working class parents 
attach primary value to obedience, neatness, and 
cleanliness. 

Another important group of studies with di- 
rect bearing on problems of family life, being 
conducted by the Laboratory of Socio-environ- 
mental Studies, is concerned with the impact of 
mental illness on the family and the adapatation 
of the mental patient to his family upon return 
from hospitalization. The first of these studies 
follows from earlier work on certain selected 
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family problems in connection with the hospi- 
talization of a mother or father for mental ill- 
ness. These problems included: how the family 
member was recognized as being ill; the proc- 
esses by which the individual was brought to 
the hospital; the husband and wife relationship 
before and after hospitalization; the ways in 
which the children were involved in the prob- 
lem situation; and the ways in which neighbors, 
fellow-workers, and others were involved, The 
current study of the impact of mental illness on 
the family is focused on: (i) the effects of 
mental illness on personal relationships within 
the family and the family organization, (2) the 
family’s understanding and perspective of the 
illness, and (3) the social implications of the 
illness. The second current study is focused on 
the rehabilitation process following the patient's 
discharge from the mental hospital in terms of 
two kinds of development: (1) patient's 
progress toward mental health, and (2) the 
changing structure and function of the family of 
the patient. 


CLINICAL PSYCHIATRIC STUDIES 


A number of the studies being conducted by 
the Institute's clinical scientific staff at Bethesda, 
Maryland, are concerned with problems of 
mental illness directiy related to family rela- 
tions. These investigations were initiated out of 
a heightened conviction that a crucially strategic 
area for increasing understanding of mental 
disorder lies in the examination of family rela- 
tionships. 

Research on the nature of family influence in 
the development of schizophrenia, involving 
clinical observations and intensive pilot studies 
of five families of schizophrenics, has led to the 
formation of some highly significant hypoth- 
eses, as follows: (1) Parents of potential 
schizophrenics have had serious difficulties in 
their own personal development in achieving a 
sense of personal identity. (2) One way of 
dealing with such personality strain is for the 
person to seize upon an interpersonal relation- 
ship that can have the continuity that personal 
identity lacks. (3) Such relationships become 
structured into particular reciprocal roles. (4) 
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The intense need for a sense of relatedness 
leads to a relationship in which open recogni- 
tion of ordinary or inevitable divergence from 
expected roles is strenuously avoided; relation- 
ships of this kind have been labeled “‘pseudo- 
mutual.” (5) In the families of potential 


further hypothesized that in the families of po- 
tential schizophrenics this has led to the devel- 
opment of a particular variety of shared family 
mechanisms by which deviations from the fam- 
ily role structure are reinterpreted in a delu- 


sional manner or are excluded from open recog- 


nition. (7) In the families of schizophrenics 
family member from differentiating himself 
from the family role structure. 

These hypotheses have served as the focal 
point for further research which has concen- 
trated particularly on the following three prob- 
lems: (1) the degree of constancy of familial 
disturbances in schizophrenics, (2) the degree 
of specificity which some aspects of family dis- 
turbances may have for schizophrenics, and (3) 
the extent to which family disturbance is a 
primary factor in the development of schizo- 
phrenia or a secondary consequence of the in- 
dividual’s pathology. The research involves 
intensive inpatient studies of the family rela- 
tionships of schizophrenics and neurotics, and 
less comprehensive outpatient studies of a 
larger and more varied sample of families in- 
cluding normal controls. 

Another section of the Institute’s clinical 
psychiatric research program is devoted to the 
study and treatment of schizophrenia as a fam- 
ily problem. In this project, normal family 
members are brought into one of the Institute's 
wards in the Clinical Center along with the hos- 
pitalized schizophrenic patients. The plan in- 
cludes fathers, mothers, and patients as the 
minimal family group for study. Schizophrenia 
in the patient is regarded as a symptom mani- 
festation of an active process that involves the 
entire family, and the family is therefore treated 
as a unit. The presence of the family group in 
a setting where they can be observed constantly 
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has provided a source of detailed observational 
data that would be hard to obtain in any other 
setting. Three principal areas of activity of in- 
terest have developed in this study. These are 
relationships within the family group, relation- 
ship between family and staff, and relationships 
within the staff. Interference in one area has a 
potential of showing almost immediately in all 
three areas. Investigators are beginning to per- 
ceive that the family unit as a group has char- 
acteristics just as the individual has individual 
characteristics. The concept of the family as a 
unit may be one of the more important concepts 
in this research study. There are events in the 
family when the activity and tensions or even 
the attitude of one member can set up changes 
in another member. The tendency as a result of 
this study is to see severe psychiatric illnesses 
as a family phenomenon rather than, as in the 
case of studies focused on the mentally ill in- 
dividual as an individual, to see the family as 
peripheral to the sick person. Family psycho- 
therapy, developed as a clinical necessity in the 
work with very anxious families, appears to 
have some distinct therapeutic advantages over 
individual psychotherapy that are worth explor- 
ing. 
THE MENTAL HEALTH STUDY CENTER © 


The Mental Health Study Center, a field sta- 
tion of the Institute’s Community Services 
Branch located in Prince Georges County, 
Maryland, is a clinical unit whose general func- 
tion and purpose are to provide a setting in 
which studies can be conducted on various as- 
pects of community mental health. Among 
other activites, it provides a mental health con- 
sultation service for Prince Georges County 
service agencies concerning community mental 
health activities, including work on family prob- 
lems. In addition to providing a limited all- 
purpose psychiatric outpatient service and 
engaging in training activities for various pro- 
fessional personnel, the Center also carries on 
a research program ranging from studies on the 
structure, function, and operation of mental 
health units to epidemiological studies of prob- 
lems in community mental health. 
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One such study which is of interest to the 
field of family life is an epidemiological study 
of reading disability. This project, which is now 
in its fourth year, was developed out of basic 
interest in the problems of locating emotionally 
disturbed and maladjusted individuals in the 
community, and of identifying some of ‘the 
psychological and sociological factors associated 
with such maladjustment. The staff of the 
Center became aware of the apparent high fre- 
quency of serious reading problems among 
children in Prince Georges County. In spite of 
the fact that this phenomenon is defined in 
educational terms, it has great relevance to the 
field of mental health. Since reading is such a 
basic communication skill, disability in this area 
limits the individual in many ways and tends to 
set off a chain of events which intensify the 
original disability. The hypothesis of the Center 
staff is that such a disorder, together with its 
sources, constitutes an important reservoir of 
psychological pathology from which a variety 
of disorders may emerge. If this hypothesis can 
be demonstrated, then the presence of reading 
disability in a family, neighborhood, or com- 
munity could serve as a flag, calling attention to 
the need for more intensive examination. 

Another research study conducted by the 
Center which has significance in terms of family 
life is a survey of a group of mental hospital 
patients returning to their homes in Prince 
Georges County. It was felt that people who 
had experienced hospitalization could contribute 
to the understanding of adjustments during the 
post-hospital period. This: information could be 
useful in planning service programs for the 
post-hospital patient and his family. Another 
pertinent study of the Center is concerned with 
‘the utilization of brief family-oriented services. 
The procedure being tested in this study is to 
offer families a series of three to five family 
group therapy conferences, the goal being to 
facilitate communication within the family. 


RESEARCH SUPPORTED BY THE INSTITUTE 


Although the primary emphasis in the Insti- 
tute’s extramural research program is on mental 
health and mental illness, an outstanding num- 
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ber of studies being conducted with the aid of 
Institute grants are related to the field of mar- 
riage and family life. Most of these studies fall 
into two broad categories: (1) family relations 
in the development and treatment of mental 
and emotional disorders, and (2) child-rearing 
and child development. Included in the first 
group is research on family interaction and 
mental illness, the relationship between family 
structure and emotional disorders, and ethnic 
and cultural factors involved in emotional dis- 
turbances. The studies related to children cover 
such subjects as child-rearing practices and be- 
liefs regarding the parent role, parent-child 
relationships, childhood adjustment, and emo- 
tional disorders in children. In addition to these 
two categories, the Institute supports studies on 
problems of aging and retirement and on mar- 
riage counseling. 
Family Interaction and Mental Illness 

In one study, researchers are comparing the 
different ways in which schizophrenic patients, 
peptic ulcer patients, and normal controls p=r- 
ceive parental authority and affection. Another 
study is devoted to a comparison of family re- 
lations of paranoid schizophrenic patients with 
those of psychotic patients with affective dis- 
orders. The purpose of this work is to learn 
more about the possible psychogenic aspects of 
these disorders. 

An intensive investigation of the family 
milieu in which schizophrenic patients were 
raised points to the crucial importance of ab- 
normal family organization and interaction in 
the development of mental illness. Among the 
multiple genetic and environmental factors ap- 
parently responsible for the schizophrenic dis- 
ease process, a family background of distortion 
and denial of reality seems to play an important 
role. Accofding to the investigator, it is this 
background which enables the schizophrenic to 
translate his need for abandoning the restric- 
tions of reality into the characteristic schizo- 
phrenic withdrawal from life. Tentative 


‘conclusions in this study also indicate that 


schizophrenic manifestations may represent de- 
velopmental failure in personality organization 
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as much as disorganization in the sense of re- 
gtession. 

Another investigator is conducting a pilot 
study to observe and define selected: in- 
terpersonal phenomena in the families of 
schizophrenic patients, utilizing group therapy 
involving the patient and his family. It is the 
investigator's impression that the parents of a 
schizophrenic, even though he is chronologi- 
cally an adult, continually define his situation 
for him and that the patient “goes along” with 
this definition overtly or by default. At the 
same time, the patient attempts to control the 
situation in his own way and thus exhibits ob- 
setvable pathology. In considering the etiological 
significance of the phenomena he has observed, 
the investigator theorizes that if one wishes to 
develop an infant child into a schizophrenic by 
the time he is eighteen, the technique would 
be to make the infant extremely dependent 
upon one and at the same time impress him 
with the idea that it is wrong to be dependent. 


Family Structure and Emotional Disorders 
Institute-supported investigations in this area 


are focused on families of anti-social young 
children, on the differences between families 
which produce neurotic or psychosomatic off- 
spring and those which produce “normal” 
offspring, and on the relation between the 
expression of aggression and family structure, 
taking into consideration such factors as posi- 
tion in the family and degree of nurturing and 
discipline. One study, concentrated on the rela- 
tionship of family patterns to child behavior 
disorders, is comparing family background pat- 
terns of a group of over-socialized inhibited 
boys and a group of under-socialized aggressive 


Other investigators are working on the com- 
munication of family problem areas in disturbed 
and normal families over a three-generation 
petiod. In earlier work, they found that the 
problems of the individual neurotic or psychotic 
patient are reflections of problems that members 
of his family have struggled with over three 
generations. The current study is aimed at de- 
termining whether “normal” families show 
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problem area continuities over three generations 
and whether these problem areas differ from 
those observed in disturbed families. 
Ethnic Cultural Factors in 
Emotional Disturbances 


One study on the influence of the family and 
cultural values on the mental health and illness 
of the individual has revealed interesting ten- 
tative findings which indicate the impact of 
cultural conflict on patterns of family living, 
and the impact of family living on the emo- 
tional adjustment of family members. It was 
found, for example, that tension in “old” 
American families stems from the high demand 
on the husband for independent achievement 
and the “just a housewife” status of the wife. 
Contrasted with this, it was found that tension 
in first-generation immigrant families is caused 
by the change-over from collateral or lineal 
family orientation to the individualistic orien- 
tation of American society. It was also found 
that the conflicts were greater if the families 
tried to change their total orientation in one 
generation. 

Another major study on ethnic and cultural 
factors is the broad Midtown community mental 
health research project. The purpose of this 
interdisciplinary study is to investigate the 
prevalence of mental disorder in a community 
made up of many nationality groups and to 
study how these disorders may be related to life 
experiences, family structure and function, 
socio-economic status, generation level, and 
other aspects of cultural background. 


Child-rearing Practices 


The Institute is supporting a major study on 
child-rearing practices and beliefs regarding the 
parental role. Although there have been many 
studies of the kinds of problems children de- 
velop as a result of particular parent behavior 
and child-rearing practices, little is known about 
the total set of factors that determine parent 
behavior. The interaction of parent personality 
structure, beliefs, concepts, and hypotheses 
about child development, value structure and 
goals for the child, cultural influence, et cetera, 
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had not been explored for all parents, and only 
in a limited way for those whose children need 
clinical attention. This particular study is con- 
centrating on the total set of influences that 
determine parents’ behavior, how these influ- 
ences are manipulated, and the natural history 
of parent role development, specifically in our 
culture. The answers should help greatly in 
dealing with the more applied problem of par- 
ent education. 


Parent-child Relations 

Studies on parent-child relations, supported 
by the Institute, are concentrated on such sub- 
jects as the effects of psychological events dur- 
ing pregnancy on the course of mother-child 
relations following birth of a child; examina- 
tion of the attitudes and values of creative chil- 
dren and their parents as compared with non- 
creative children of comparable intelligence and 
their parents; and the relationship between 
firmness of parental control and the degree to 
which attitudes and values are transmitted from 
parents to children. 

Another study of parental influence on the 
child’s personality is concerned with investiga- 
tion of the transmission of patterns of aggres- 
sion from parents to children. Investigators in 
this study conclude that especially in the case 
of boys, aggressive traits appear to be trans- 
mitted from parent to child on a cultural basis 
tather than on the basis of the individual par- 
ent’s influence. Two other studies being sup- 
ported are devoted to the area of communica- 
tions in parent-child relations. One is a 
community education project in parent-child 
relationships which is attempting to evaluate 
the effectiveness of a group discussion method 
of education in modifying parental attitudes, 
parent-child interaction, and children’s behav- 
ior. The other, a pilot study on the improvement 
of communication between parents and teen- 
agers, is designed to stimulate more giving and 
seeking of consultation between parents and 
teen-age members of the family, and to increase 
the readiness of parents and teen-agets to listen 
to each other. 
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Childhood Adjustment and Emotional 
Disorders in Children 


Several studies are being supported in the 
general area of child adjustment. One is con- 
cerned with the effects of a mother’s employ- 
ment on the child’s adjustment; another deals 
with the reactions of young children to the 
birth of a sibling; a third focuses on pro.esses 
by which children develop self-control; and a 
fourth study in this general area is concerned 
with the adjustment problems of children born 
while their fathers were away during World 
War Il. 

Another group of studies being supported by 
the Institute deals with emotional disorders in 
children. One is an investigation of the person- 
ality characteristics and family constellation of 
children showing repeated injuries. Another is 
concerned with the etiology of psychosomatic 
and emotional disorders. Investigators are test- 
ing two hypotheses: (1) mothers of children 
with psychosomatic disorders are not as totally 
rejecting as mothers of children with severe 
emotional disturbances, and (2) children with 
psychosomatic disorders are less ambivalent 
about receiving maternal affection. In the same 
general area, other investigators are testing the 
hypothesis that children who develop psycho- - 
somatic disorders did not receive adequate 
mothering in infancy. 


Other Studies 


Other research studies supported by the In- 
stitute that are related to family living are 
concerned with problems of aging and retire- 
ment. One is concerned with the role structure 
of the urban American middle class three- 
generation family, with special attention to 
roles of the aged in this family type. Another 
study is devoted to the personal and social ad- 
justment of individuals who retire in relation 
to their family structures and occupational 
status. A third study in this area is a pilot in- 
vestigation of the dominant social role of 
middle-aged parents whose children have per- 
manently left the parental home. 

In still another area of Institute-supported 
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research of significance to family life are studies 
devoted to marriage counseling. One such study 
is an attempt to evaluate counseling procedures 
and techniques. Another is attempting to under- 
stand and measure the variables involved in 
divorce. 
CONCLUSION 

This paper has attempted to summarize some 
of the more important activities of the National 
Institute of Mental Health as they relate to 
problems of marriage and family life. As is 
apparent from the above description, there is no 
clear-cut area of Institute work which relates 
directly to the subject of marriage and family 
life. On the other hand, there is virtually no 
area of Institute activity which does not in some 
way or other directly or indirectly impinge upon 
the subject. An attempt has been made to de- 
scribe the general ways in which Institute ac- 
tivities relate to marriage and family life, with 
particular emphasis on the research work con- 
ducted and supported by the National Institute 
of Mental Health. The Institute is primarily a 
research organization, but it has equally impor- 
tant responsibilities in the fields of training and 
community services. Some indications of the 
relationship of these latter types of activities to 
the subject of marriage and family life also 
have been given. The future programs of the 
National Institute of Mental Health will be 


developed along lines already set down with,’ 


of course, primary interest on the control and 
prevention of mental illness and the promotion 
of mental health. Some indications of how these 
subjects interrelate with family life and mar- 
riage have been given above. It is expected that 
the same general type of relationship will exist 


in future National Institute of Mental Health 
programs. 
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Extension Service Programs Affecting 
American Families 


EDWARD V. POPE 
Extension Specialist in Child Development and Parent Education 
Federal Extension Service, Department of Agriculture 


THE Cooperative Extension Service is the 
field educational arm of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and the state land-grant 
colleges and universities. It is not a program of 
the federal government alone. Rather, as its 
name indicates, the Service is a cooperative un- 
dertaking—the cooperators being county, state, 
and national governments in partnership with 
farmers, homemakers, business men, and youth, 
who together develop and carry on educational 
work for the benefit of the community and its 
individual members. 

Extension work as we know it today origi- 
nated with the passage of the Smith-Lever Act 
of 1914, providing for the diffusion “among 
the people of the United States [of] useful and 
practical information, on subjects relating to 
agriculture and home economics, and to en- 
courage application of the same.” The ‘Act 
stipulated that this work should be carried on 
by the land-grant colleges in cooperation with 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 
It further provided for the appropriation of 
funds, available when matched by state or local 
money, and prorated among the states in pro- 
portion to rural population, for the support of 
the work at the state and county level, and for 
the hiring of county agents in agriculture, home 
economics, and youth work. 

The Service was designed to meet the needs 
of a changing agricultural and industrial society, 
with primary emphasis upon the economics of 
production and marketing of agricultural com- 
modities. During the last half of the nineteenth 
century, the science of agriculture was replacing 
the occupation of farming; domestic science 
and, later, home economics were supplanting 
“housekeeping” ; and the mechanical arts were 
becoming known as engineering. These changes, 

1C. M. Ferguson, “What Does It Mean—We are Co- 
operative?”’ Extension Service Review, August, 1957, p. 163. 
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and the thinking of that day in view of them, 
led to the recognition of the need for an educa- 
tional institution that would reach out to people 
in all walks of life. 

Consequently, in 1862, Congress passed and 
President Lincoln signed the (Morrill) Land- 
Grant College Bill providing for the teaching of 
agriculture and the mechanical arts ‘in order to 
promote the liberal and practical education of 
the industrial classes in the several pursuits and 
professions of life.” That year saw also the 
passage of the Organic Act establishing what is 
now the U. S. Department of Agriculture.* 

The ensuing twenty-five years was a period of 
hardship and pioneering for the land-grant col- 
leges.* It took vision and perseverance on the 
part of many people to insure that the demo- 
cratic ideals of this type of education would 
survive. An exceedingly important step in ex- 
panding the useful role of the land-grant col- 
leges was taken in 1887, with the passage of 
the Hatch Act, authorizing the appropriation of 
federal funds to the colleges to help in carrying 
out the research work of the agricultural experi- 
ment stations, whose job it is to study and 
discover better methods of farming and home- 
making and to make their findings available to 
the public. 

Two needs growing out of the changing so- 
cial and economic scene were thus met: (1) the 
land-grant colleges provided the opportunity 
for prospective farmers, workers, and home- 
makers to study in residence at an institution 
of higher learning; (2) che experiment stations 
discovered new and better methods in agricul- 
ture and homemaking, and published their 


*L. 1. Jones, ‘Telescopic Picture of the Cooperative Ex- 
tension Service,” Extension Service Review, August, 1957, 
P. 180. 
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findings in the form of bulletins. But what of 
the people who did not or could not attend 
college, and for whom the publications of the 
experiment stations were too technical to be 
understood ? 

The extension service idea grew out of the 
recognition of need for help to out-of-school 
families and individuals for whom i 
assistance in better methods of farming and 
homemaking was a necessity if they were to be 
successful in agriculture. The Smith-Lever Act 
envisaged the Extension Service's responsibility 
as the interpretation of research findings in 
popular terms, plus aiding families in the appli- 
cation of this research in the solution of their 
problems of farming and homemaking. More- 
over, the Extension Service was to have the 
added role of helping children to prepare for 
their emerging roles as adults by providing, 
through the 4-H Club program, practical work- 
ing experiences in projects related to their fu- 
ture vocations as men and women. 

Of utmost significance in the development of 
extension work is the fact that from the begin- 
ning the program encompassed both the farm 
and the home, no doubt because of the realiza- 
tion that the farm homemaker is exceedingly 
important in determining the success or failure 
of the farm enterprise. 

The needs the Extension Service was de- 
signed to meet called for a process of program 
building which would be closely related to the 
everyday problems of people. Since the exten- 
sion program grows directly out of the needs 
and interests of people, it has always been a 
principal policy of the Extension Service to in- 
volve those same people at all stages in the 
building of the program. Hence the program is 
a flexible one and participation in it is volun- 
tary. 

Broadly speaking, all of the educational work 
of the Extension Service affects the family. For 
the purposes of this description, emphasis is 
placed on those programs dealing primarily 
with the home and within the 


family. It should be mentioned in passing, how- 
ever, that the family certainly experiences the 
effects of the increased use of improved prac- 
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in maintaining soil fertility, marketing, 
‘ hadenty, and soil and water conser- 
to mention but a few of the content 


More specifically, the work in the various 
fields of home economics is pointed to the home 
and its relationships. Here the Extension Serv- 
ice’s work is in disseminating the research find- 
ings and motivating their application in the 
fields of nutrition, clothing, home management 
and furnishings, family financial planning, 
child development and family relationships, 
housing, and other areas such as health, safety, 
and citizenship. Much of the research upon 
which these programs rest emanates from the 
experiment stations at the land-grant colleges, 
although by no means all of it, as other uni- 
versities, industry, and many public and private 
research organizations contribute new knowl- 
edge relating to the home and family. 

Of principal interest in this paper is the 
work of the Extension Service in the field of 
parent and family life education. Currently 
thirty states and the territory of Puerto Rico 
carry on their land-grant college or university 
staffs extension specialists in the subject matter 
areas of child development, family relation- 
ships, and human relations. The programs are 
in many respects similar from state to state, 
although variations exist growing out of the 
localized program planning process and the in- 
dividual competencies of the specialists. Gen- 
erally speaking, work is carried on in the broad 
areas of child development, family relation- 
ships, family-community relations, and human 
relations. 

In the field of child development, programs 
center around considerations of the physical, 
mental, emotional, and social growth of chil- 
dren with the purpose of helping parents, vol- 
unteer leaders of 4-H Clubs, and others with 
responsibility for children to understand the 
dynamics of development and to develop atti- 
tudes and skills appropriate to the promotion 
of healthy growth along all four of these lines. 

As in all extension education, emphasis is 
placed on the “normal” child and his family. 
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Specific topics are chosen by local people in 
consultation with extension agents and special- 
ists. Those most frequently chosen center 
around areas of common concern, such as in- 
fant routines and training; answering chil- 
dren’s questions; discipline (for example, 
“Discipline for the Pre-School Child” and 
“Discipline—Wise or Otherwise”); school-age 
children (for example, “Allowances” and 
“Choosing Friends”) ; and adolescence (for ex- 
ample, “Cooperating with the Adolescent” and 
“Living with Teen-Agers” ). 

In the area of individual growth and person- 
ality development, work is done in ages and 
stages of growth beyond childhood. Many 
groups find interest in exploring self-under- 
standing. Beyond this, concern is felt and work 
is done in the understanding of personal and 
family concerns of the middle years as the na- 
ture of the family situation changes. Wide- 
spread concern is expressed in the problems of 
aging, and increased work is being done in this 
area around such specific topics as “Growing 
with the Years,” ‘Staying Alive as Long as 
You Live,” and “The Joys and Responsibilities 
of Grandparenthood.” 

The family relationship field is one in which 
the Extension Service’s clientele expresses con- 
siderable interest. The family cycle approach 
has great appeal, as is evidenced by the large 
numbers of requests for programs based on that 
concept. Moreover, as the Extension Service has 
during the past several years emphasized more 
intensive work with individual families (in the 
methods known as Farm and Home Develop- 
ment, The Unit Approach, and Farm and 
Home Planning), the family cycle concept has 
been of considerable help to the Extension 
Service's professional personnel with responsi- 
bility in this intensive work with families. 
Specific topics in the family relationship field 
which are chosen and worked on in the counties 
include, as examples: ‘Parents and Children,” 
“Husband-Wife Relationships,” “Living To- 
gether in the Family,” and “Building Family 


The rapid and puzzling changes in American 
communities, whether rural, rural nonfarm, or 
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urban, have been reflected in the growing num- 
bers of requests for extension educational pro- 
grams dealing with the effects of those changes 
on the family. Here the extension specialists in 
family life often collaborate with specialists in 
rural sociology to meet requests as they arise 
and to work out materials for use in programs. 

Programs carried out within the family- 
community area, either done by family life 
specialists alone or in cooperation with rural 
sociologists cover such topics as “Welcoming 
Newcomers in the Community,” ‘Relationships 
with New Cultural Groups,” “Rural-Urban Re- 
lationships,” “Changes in the Rural Commu- 
nity,” and “The Effects of Mass Media on 
Children and on Family Relationships.” A grow- 
ing area of interest has to do with the need for 
rural boys and girls to learn more about the 
urban communities to which many of them will 
move. 

In cooperative extension work, as in other 
professional fields, there is a constantly grow- 
ing concern for the development of understand- 
ing and competence in the broad fields of 
human relations on the job. Extension agents 
in agriculture, home economics, and youth 
work, as well as subject matter specialists, su- 
petvisors, and administrative personnel, are 
concerned with the problems they face in work- 
ing with people, quite apart from the specific 
areas of child development and family relation- 
ships. In numerous instances the state family 
life specialists are called upon to assist in plan- 
ning and carrying out in-service training pro- 
gtams dealing with these concerns, Several 
states and territories in recent years have held 
workshop-type conferences centering on such 
themes as “Human Relations on the Job,” 
“Communications in Extension Work,” and 
“The Social-Action Process.” Indicative of this 
growing concern is the fact that during the past 
three years four states have added to their staffs 
persons with the title specialist in human rela- 
tions. In each of these instances, the person has 
responsibility for the area of family life and 
parent education in addition to his assignment 
in human relations. 

The work of the Cooperative Extension Serv- 
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ice with youth, known as the 4-H Club and 
Young Men and Women’s program, is carried 
on in the counties largely by means of volunteer 
adult leaders, with the help of the extension 
agents and the land-grant college or university 
extension faculty. These volunteer leaders as- 
sume responsibility for leadership in the teach- 
ing of projects in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics for which educational material, geared 
to the interest level of the club members, is 
ptepared by the subject-matter specialists. The 
leaders receive training in content and teaching 
methods from the specialists as well as from the 
county extension agents. In many states the vol- 
unteer leaders ask for help in understanding 
children, with great concern for the problems 
centering around motivation, learning, the 
psychology of awards, leadership, and behavior 
in the group. The family life specialists attempt 
to meet these needs by preparing materials on 
these subjects and by conducting training meet- 
ings for the volunteer leaders on topics the 
latter choose; topics such as understanding and 
working with 4-H Club boys and girls, and 
competition and cooperation are often selected. 
In a growing number of instances, county ex- 
tension agents, with specialist help, conduct a 
series of training meetings for new leaders, with 
one or more sessions devoted to understanding 
and skill in working with children. 

Each year more states provide for the club 
members themselves work in personality devel- 
opment, boy-girl relationships, dating, groom- 
ing, career exploration, and child care. Material 
is prepared by the family life specialists to be 
used with county extension agents and leaders 
in training meetings. Often the specialist will 
meet with youngsters in county-wide meetings 
or at camps or in other settings to conduct 
meetings with them on these topics. County 
extension agents and volunteer club leaders are 
likely to prefer that the specialist conduct these 
meetings personally because of the feeling, 
often unjustified, that they—the agents and 
leaders—are inadequately equipped to deal with 
the content. 

For older young people in the Young Men 
and Women’s programs, interest is often ex- 
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pressed in meetings devoted to preparation for 
matriage, early marriage adjustments, and three- 
generational relations, The specialists in many 
instances give assistance in such cases with both 
materials and direct teaching. 

As is true in many youth serving programs, 
there are problems for the leaders of 4-H Clubs 
in obtaining the cooperation of parents. The 
Extension Service's youth program is no excep- 
tion. Many counties call on their state family 
life specialists for help in these problems. The 

specialists attempt to help leaders deal with 
these situations on the basis of the principles of 
good human relationships. 

In many states in answer to the widespread 
baby-sitting activity of older boys and girls, 
project work is provided for older club mem- 
bers in the area of child care. Agents, leaders, 
and young people have expressed interest in 
study and skill beyond the mere mechanics of 
baby-sitting. In some states, training programs 
in various phases of child care are provided, as 
for example in the feeding of children, help 
with routines, storytelling, play, and bathing. 

The problem of meeting the increasing de- 
mand for programs in the family life field 
which will draw the participation of both men 
and women is a serious one for the Extension 
Service, as it is for all agencies working with 
families. Both the wives and mothers with 
whom extension home economists work and 
significant members of Extension’s own pet- 
sonnel in agriculture and home economics are 
expressing impatience with family life educa- 
tion which reaches only the distaff side of the 
family. Moreover, there is increasing demand 
for an inter-disciplinary approach to program 
planning and execution in view of a growing 
dissatisfaction with the artificiality of subject- 
matter divisions when applied to family situa- 
tions, Various exploratory methods of integrat- 
ing programs are being tried in the Extension 
Service. One example, illustrative of a rather 
widely used approach, is the cooperation of a 
group of specialists in the areas of human re- 
lations, home management, and housing in a 
series of county meetings for engaged couples. 
Another method frequently tried by groups of 
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homemakers is to invite their husbands to a 
dinner meeting followed by a program in some 
area related to family living, using methods 
such as a film-discussion, a ‘speaker, a panel of 
men and women (or parents and teen-agers), 
or perhaps one of the American Theater Wing 
plays. 

In several states the method known as Farm 
and Home Development, an attempt to work 
with the family as a unit, is carried on in a 
group situation. That is, groups of couples meet 
together regularly, with specialists and exten- 
sion agents as consultants, to consider ways and 
means of solving problems they face in the cre- 
ation and management of the family’s resources. 
One of the more significant results of this 
method is the increased understanding by hus- 
band and wife of each other’s individual con- 
cerns and values. Also, Extension personnel 
working with such groups are frequently moved 
to ask for help in the field of family relation- 
ships as they become impressed with the com- 
plexity of family situations and the problems of 
interpersonal communication. Here, again, is a 
source of pressure for an interdisciplinary ap- 
proach. 

In other states this work is carried on with 
individual families whom the agents and some- 
time the specialists visit for consultation. While 
the purposes are the same as in the group 
method, the need of agents and specialists in 
the matter of working with people is, of course, 
somewhat different. This is expressed often as 
a desire for help in counseling with families. 
The family life specialists are increasingly being 
called upon to help in the growth of under- 
standing and skill in this area. 

An important aspect of the Extension Serv- 
ice’s work in the family life education field is 
its cooperative relationships with other public 
and private organizations at the federal level. 
The Interdepartmental Committee on Children 
and Youth, of which the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture is a member, provides a means of 
exchange of information among twelve federal 
departments and agencies with programs affect- 
ing American youth. Through its various sub- 
committees, opportunities for cooperative par- 
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ticipation in the preparation of useful materials 
and program suggestions are provided. The 
Committee maintains close relationships with 
the various state and territorial Committees on 
Children and Youth growing out of the Mid- 
Century White House Conference, and also 
with the Council of National Organizations, 
representing voluntary agencies serving chil- 
dren. The Interdepartmental Committee is 
presently concerned with aiding in the prepara- 
tion of plans for the next White House Con- 
ference. The materials prepared in connection 
with the Mid-Century Conference have been 
widely used in the Extension Service’s family 
life education in the states. 

Another illustration of relationships at the 
federal level is the Interagency Committee on 
Nutrition Education and School Lunch, with 
which the Department of Agriculture is closely 
associated through the Federal Extension Serv- 
ice as well as the Agricultural Research Service, 
the Foreign Agricultural Service, and the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service. 

Many cooperative working relationships have 
been established between the Extension Service 
and state education departments, associations 
for mental health, parent-teacher organizations, 
farm organizations, and others. Extension spe- 
cialists are frequently called upon for help with 
the programs of these groups, as consultants 
in planning and as participants in various com- 
munity, county, and statewide educational ac- 
tivities. 

The methods used by the Extension Service 
in conducting its family life education programs 
are many and varied. In terms of structure of. 
operation, the bulk of the state specialist’s work 
is in the training of county extension agents and 
volunteer lay leaders. The Extension Service's 
group work in home economics has over the 
years come more and more to be done through. 
volunteer leaders who are selected by their 
groups to receive training from the extension 
agent or the state specialist, and who in turn 
conduct programs in their home communities 
based on the training thus received. In some 
fields, notably in nutrition, clothing, and home 
furnishings, extensive use has been made of 
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the demonstration method in training agents 
and leaders. That is, the specialist prepares a 
demonstration of a practice as, for example, in 
food preparation, clothing construction, or 
lighting, and trains the agent or leader in its 
presentation with the expectation that the dem- 
onstration will be repeated for a local group by 
the person trained. This method has obvious 
limitations in such fields as family relationships 
and family management. In fact, as the family 
changes from a production to a consumption 
oriented unit, the demonstration method in the 
fields of nutrition, clothing, and housing is in- 
creasingly being supplemented with methods of 
teaching designed to provide more effective 
opportunity for the discussion and exploration 
of alternatives important in decision making 
related to the selection and purchase of prod- 
ucts for the home. In other words, problems of 
attitudes and values in family living are coming 
increasingly to the fore in these fields, as they 
have been from the beginning in the areas of 
family life and family management. 

Two facts complicate the picture when one 
considers specifically the field of family life 
education. First, relatively few extension agents 
have concentrated in the fields of child develop- 
ment and family relationships, and thus many 
are inclined to disqualify themselves for any 
teaching role in these areas. Second, most ex- 
tension agents have received much more train- 
ing in subject matter than they have in teaching 
methods designed to promote better decision 
making. The result is that over the years the 
family life specialists have done more direct 
training of leaders and teaching in local situa- 
tions than have specialists in other home eco- 
nomics fields in which the agents are able and 

Attempts by the family life specialists to 
meet this problem have in many instances met 
with success. By means of individual and group 
conferences, called in response to requests by 
agents for help in increasing their confidence 
in the family life area, and based on their ideas 
as to projects they would like to undertake, 
many have developed understanding and lead- 
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grams. Some have conducted training meetings 
in the construction of homemade toys, supple- 
menting the instruction with discussions of the 
importance of play in the lives of children. 
Others have introduced into their teaching in 
other fields considerations of familiy values and 
attitudes. Some have prepared and presented 
material in such fields as family recreation, 
hobbies for older people, nature study, and the 
like. Many find their forays into the family life 
field exceedingly gratifying both personally and 
professionally, and some have been motivated 
to take graduate work in family life or human 
relations. 

Another structure providing opportunity for 
family life education is the custom in several 
states of holding short courses in home eco- 
nomics for a week or two during the summer 
on the land-grant college or university campus. 
Often a family life specialist is called upon to 
participate in such courses by conducting classes 
in family life subjects for the homemakers at- 
tending the short course. 

In some states annual conferences in family 
life education are held for the volunteer leaders 
and others who participate in the work in the 
counties. The focus of such conferences is to 
provide an exchange of program ideas, meth- 
ods, and materials, as well as the opportunity to 
become acquainted with leading authorities in 
the field and to discuss new approaches in carry- 
ing on the program at the state, county, and 
local levels. 

In some states the specialists also prepare 
study and discussion guides for special interest 
study groups who wish to pursue informal pro- 
grams by themselves; in these groups the par- 
ticipants provide their own leadership. The 
specialists are occasionally asked to help with 
training in discussion methods and in bringing 
new program ideas. 

Specific methods used by family life special- 
ists in training agents and leaders, as well as in 
direct training, encompass a wide range, but 
most have as their core the objective of pro- 
moting the sharing of experience and ideas 
against a backdrop of principles drawn from 
research, study, and sound accumulated wisdom. 
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Panel discussions, small group discussions, 
role playing, dramatic skits, visual aids, and 
films and filmstrips are being used. The latter, 
namely films and filmstrips, are of limited use- 
fulness in extension groups because of the prob- 


lems involved in many areas in obtaining films - 


and projection equipment. Mention has been 
made of the study outlines prepared for the 
special interest groups. These ate also provided 
by the specialists for the use of lay leaders in 
conducting their meetings. Kits of play mate- 
rials, literature, hobbies, et cetera, are often 
available for use in the counties. 

Methods for reaching the great numbers of 
people contacted by the Extension Service out- 
side of the group program include all of the 
mass media: television, radio, news releases, 
newspaper columns, bulletins published by the 
university, and such public meetings as farm 
and home weeks and conferences, as well as 
workshops and publications conducted or con- 
tributed by other agencies, 

The problem of evaluation is, of course, a 
knotty one. Adequate techniques for measuring 
change in attitudes and practices are still to be 
discovered. The Extension Service is experi- 
menting in the development of evaluative 
methods which will focus not only upon results 
but, more importantly perhaps, upon the entire 
process of its educational program, beginning 
with the initial planning stages and following 
on through with an analysis of program de- 
velopment and execution. For the present, the 
family life specialists judge the effectiveness of 
their work largely on subjective evaluations ob- 
tained through reports from volunteer leaders, 
agents, and others reached outside the groups. 
Indicative of the kinds of reports received is the 
following summary of statements gathered from 
participants in the family life program in one 
state in reply to the question, “What values do 
you see for yourselves in the family life pro- 
gtam?” The summary follows. 

An experience in thoughtful discussion. 

An increasing awareness of the value of patient 
exploration of ideas, feelings, behavior, and 
activities. 

The opening up of avenues along which to think 
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about self and others. 

A self-confidence growing out of the assurance 
that your problems are about the same as your 
neighbor's. 

Help in building a framework of principles of 
human behavior through which to see your 
own and your family’s needs. 

Experience in leadership. 

Accepting individual differences. - 

More satisfying personal relationships in the fam- 
ily and the community. 

Using language as a tool for self-expression and 
communication. 

While recognizing the problems involved in 
determining just what happens as a result of 
education in the field of family life, it appears 
from statements such as the above, coupled 
with the growing pressure upon specialists and 
agents for more programs in this field, that a 
positive impact is being made. Specialists are 
eager to explore more definite ways of evaluat- 
ing their efforts. 

In terms of the numbers and types of fami- 
lies served by the Extension Service’s family 
life program, it should be pointed out first of 
all that the Extension’s chief responsibilities are 
to farm families, but not to them alone. Cur- 
rently the family life program reaches a com- 
bination of farm families, non-farm rural resi- 
dents, and urban residents, but it is focused prin- 
cipally in rural and small town areas. There is 
no selection of families. The program is avail- 
able to all who wish to participate. 

Annual reports from 2,429 counties showed 
that in 1956 a total of 88,941 volunteer leaders 
assisted in extension family life work, and a 
total of 1,699,359 different families were as- 
sisted directly or indirectly by the program. In 
addition, 40,387 4-H Club members were re- 
ported for 1956 as having completed project 
work in child care and 85,042 in Junior Lead- 
ership. 

Separate figures for the family life field in 
the matter of financing are not available. In 
general, however, extension work is coopera- 
tively financed with federal, state, and local 
funds. Total expenditures for extension work 
during 1957 amounted to $118,903,000, of 
which 42 per cent came from federal sources, 
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34 per cent from the states, 22 per cent from 
counties, and 2 per cent from private contribu- 
tions. These funds are administered in the 
states by the Cooperative Extension Services 
through a State Extension Director named by 
the state land-grant supervisory board and ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Extension personnel in the family life and 
human relations fields currently number thirty- 
six. They have come into their present positions 
from a variety of backgrounds. Most have home 
economics training with emphasis in family life, 
although some come from the fields of psy- 
chology, sociology, and education. Several have 
had experience as county extension agents in 
home economics which they have supplemented 
with graduate study in family life or human de- 
velopment. Of the thirty-six specialists, ten are 
men. Opportunities for professional improve- 
ment are provided through study and sabbatical 
leave, periodic national workshops, and in-serv- 
ice training conferences. 

The administration of extension wilt in 
terms of its federal-state-local relations is car- 
tied out within the terms of a Memorandum of 
Agreement between the land-grant institution 
and the Department of Agriculture by which 
the former agrees to accept the responsibility 
for conducting all educational work as specified 
in the Smith-Lever Act and the latter agrees to 
maintain a Federal Extension Service to act as 
liaison between the Department and the institu- 
tion in matters relating to extension work. Both 
agree that all extension work in agriculture and 
home economics involving the use of federal 
funds shall be planned under the joint super- 
vision of the State and Federal Extension Serv- 
ice administrative officers. 

For purposes of the present discussion, the 
other administrative body of importance is the 
Extension Committee on Organization and Pol- 
icy of the American Association of Land-Grant 

4 Adjusting to the Changing Scene: Repost of Cooperative 
Extension Work in ‘Agriculture and Home Economics, 1957. 
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Colleges and State Universities. This committee 
is the mechanism enabling fifty-one separate 
state and territorial extension units and the De- 
partment of Agriculture to work out common 
policies and programs. Within this structure, 
the Federal and State Extension Services operate 
as co-equal partners giving the greatest possible 
freedom for state and local determination of 
policy. It is this group more than any other 
which is influential in charting the course of 
future extension work. 

The Extension Committee is presently con- 
sidering the scope of the Extension Service's 
responsibilities in the future in the light of 
social changes and trends. The altering struc- 
ture, distribution, and mobility of population, 
rising educational levels, the rapidly disappear- 
ing differences in the mode of living of rural 
and urban families, and increased demands on 
the nation’s natural resources call for adjust- 
ments in the Extension Service's educational 
programs. The fast changing patterns of mod- 
ern-day families create many problems and add 
significance to the planning and managing of 
family resources as well as to family life edu- 
cation. 

Through its family life program, the Exten- 
sion Service attempts to help individuals and 
groups to develop the skills, insights, and 
knowledge needed to build strong family life, 
and to provide training in effective democratic 
leadership for the future. 


PUBLICATIONS 

Publications of state extension services are not available 
for distribution by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, but 
should be requested from the state extension services at the 
land-grant institutions. Lists of publications may be obtained 
in like manner from the states. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture issues numerous pub- 
lications in agriculture and home economics but does not 
publish materials in the fields of child development, family 
relationships, and human relations, The latter are issued in 
the states. 

The following two lists are available from the Office of 
Information, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 
25, D.C., for those interested in knowing the scope of the 
Department’s publications: 

List No. 5—Popular Publications for the Farmer and 

Homemaker. 

List No. 11—List of Availsble Publications of the United 

States Department of Agriculture. 
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The Family Woman’s Expanding Role 


ALICE K. LEOPOLD 
Assistant to the Secretary of Labor and Director of the Women’s Bureau 
Department of Labor 


THE WOMEN’S BUREAU SERVES THE FAMILY 


Congressional Mandate 


WHEN the Women’s Bureau was established 
by Congress on June 5, 1920, its mandate read: 
It shall be the duty of said Bureau to formulate 
standards and policies which shall promote the 
welfare of wage-earning women, improve their 
working conditions, increase their efficiency and 
advance their opportunities for profitable employ- 
ment. 

In performing these functions for employed 
women, the Bureau serves the families of the 
nation because nearly all women work during 
some part of their lives and all but 7 per cent 
of them marry. 

The emphasis of the Bureau has shifted as 
needs of women have changed. For several 
decades, the unfavorable working conditions of 
women in factories was its main concern. 
Through legislation, union negotiation, and vol- 
untary action on the part of some employers, 
these conditions have substantially improved for 
many workers. The Bureau continues its work 
for improvement of working standards but, 
with the attainment by a large proportion of 
women of a more favorable social and economic 
status, employment opportunities are of increas- 
ing importance. 


Working Relationships 


Through the years, voluntary agencies have 
exerted sustained efforts in promoting improve- 
ments in the working conditions and in the 
legal status of women. These organizations give 
impetus to the work of the Bureau. Among 
these organizations are the Parent Teachers’ As- 
sociation, various church groups, Consumers’ 
League, Business and Professional Women’s 
Club, American Association of University 
Women, and the Young Women’s Christian 
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Association. The Bureau also cooperates in some 
of its functions with state departments of labor, 
with other federal government agencies, and 
with unions. *+ 


WoMEN MEET THE CHALLENGE OF CHANGE 


The Emerging Design 

In our complex society today the woman fills 
multiple roles—not only the basic ones of 
homemaker, wife, and mother, but also those 
of neighbor, member of civic groups, employed 
person, citizen. She is better educated and 
trained than her predecessors were. An expand- 
ing economy requires her services. She may 
make her contribution to the nation through her 
family as she has always done, but also through 
her employment and participation in community 
activities and public affairs. Family members as 
well as the outside world seem willing to make 
the necessary adjustments which permit today’s 
woman to reach her highest potential. The na- 
ture of woman's role and its impact on society 
was a theme of the Conferences on “Woman- 
power” held by the Women’s Bureau in 1954, 
1956, and 1957. 

Most women in our nation today may expect 
to have better educational advantages than their 
mothers had. After leaving school, the typical 
gitl will work a year or two, marry at age 
twenty, and at the birth of her first child with- 
draw from the labor force. She will likely de- 
vote ten to fifteen years exclusively to the im- 
portant functions of childbearing and child care. 
When the youngest of three children reaches 
school age, she will return to paid employment 
because home no longer requires her full-time 
attention. She will also begin to take a more 
active part in community life including school 
and church activities and public affairs. 


* Numbers in the text refer to ‘Citations of Women’s 
Bureau Publications’’ at the conclusion of the article. 
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Facts Define the Design 


There were four times as many women in the 
labor force in this country in 1950 as in 1890, 
compared to about twice as many men. The 
average age of working women increased from 
thirty-two in 1940 to forty in 1957. Working 
married women over thirty-five years of age in- 
creased by 265 per cent between 1940 and 1957 
while those under thirty-five increased by 85 
per cent. More than 4 million women workers 
have children between the ages of six and 
seventeen years. Another 2.5 million women 
workers have children under six years of age 
and may also have children six to seventeen 
years of age. 

Some 22 million women workers today com- 
prise one-third of the total labor force. More 
than one-half of the expected increase in the 
labor force in the decade 1955-1965 will be 
women. The forty-five to fifty-four age group 
will be second only to the very young workers 
in rate of increase. 


Expanding Areas of Opportunity for Women 


The increasing occupational opportunities for 
women reflect the diversity of skills required by 
our highly organized socio-economic system. 
Among the occupations which offer career op- 
portunities to qualified women today are secre- 
tarial and clerical work, statistical work, beauty 
service, professional accounting, engineering, 
physical therapy, occupational therapy, medical 
technology, and medical X-ray technicians, Sev- 
eral professional fields preponderantly filled by 
women face shortages today in many parts of 
the country. These are teaching, professional 
nursing, practical nursing, social work, and 
home economics.?-5 

The Bureau has been especially interested in 
helping to alleviate the teacher shortage. In 
1954, in cooperation with the Office of Educa- 
tion and a committee of leading educators and 
civic leaders, the Bureau urged colleges and 
universities to establish special programs to pre- 
pare older women college graduates for fully 
certified teaching positions in their respective 
states or to admit such women to suitable pro- 
gtams already in existence, for which only re- 
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cent graduates of teachers’ colleges had previ- 
ously been considered eligible. At present, some 
130 colleges and universities offer programs of 
this type. 

Nursing is another profession in which the 
Bureau has been particularly interested. This 
occupation of service is almost wholly a wom- 
an’s field. The current shortage is acute in some 
areas of the United States. Available positions 
are varied. There are still the basic nursing jobs, 
as well as instructional and administrative jobs. 
In addition, specializations have increased as 
the medical profession has advanced. Since the 
professional nurse must now acquire more train- 
ing, jobs of practical nursing and auxiliary jobs 
in medical service have assumed increasing im- 
portance. 


Employment Standards 


Employment opportunities are expanding for 
women today; however, they are concentrated 
mostly in several occupations. Census data of 
1958 showed that 30 per cent of the employed 
women are engaged in clerical work or related 
fields, 16 per cent in factories, 14 per cent in 
restaurants, hotels and other “service” indus- 
tries, 13 per cent in professions, 11 per cent 
in households, and the remaining 16 per cent 
in trade and farm work and other occupations. 

Many occupations in which women are em- 
ployed in large numbers are the subject of state 
legislative or regulatory action to provide stand- 
ards of employment in respect to minimum 
wage rates, maximum hours, and other condi- 
tions of work. Union activity and voluntary 
action by employers have supported legislative 
action in effecting protective measures. 

The Women’s Bureau provides information 
and consultative services to state labor depart- 
ments, voluntary organizations, and employers 
and unions relative to standards of work for 
women. Information includes digests and sum- 
maries of state labor laws and regulations relat- 
ing to women; these cover provisions of mini- 
mum wage laws and orders, equal-pay laws, 
hours, and working conditions. Digests of state 
laws affecting the civil and political status of 
women are also furnished. Drafts of model state 
bills, amendments, and administrative regula- 
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tions are provided. The Bureau fur..ishes volun- 
tary organizations with a variety of technical 
services and materials for use in their legislative 
and public education programs, including speak- 
ers or discussion leaders at workshops and con- 
ventions and materials for distribution at con- 
ferences. 

The present status of laws pertaining to em- 
ployment standards which particularly affect 
women are: 

1. Minimum Wage. The Federal Fair Labor 
Standards Act sets $1.00 an hour minimum wage 
for certain employees of both sexes engaged in 
interstate commerce or in the production of 
goods for interstate commerce. Most women, 
however, are employed in occupations which 
come within the regulatory jurisdiction of the 
several states. Thirty states and the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico have 
minimum wage laws, twelve of which apply to 
men as well as women. With few exceptions, 
most of these laws are applicable to all indus- 
tries and occupations except domestic service and 
agriculture. The laws of seven states and two 
territories have statutory minimum wage rates— 
that is, the rate is set by the legislature; another 
four states and one territory have statutory rates 
and also provide for the establishment of occupa- 
tion or industry rates based on recommendations 
of wage boards. Twenty states have no fixed rate 
in the law but provide that minimum rates be 
established on an occupation or industry basis 
by wage board action.?*-** 

2. Hours of Work. State laws limiting wom- 
en’s daily and/or weekly hours of work in one 
or more industries are in effect in forty-three 
states and the District of Columbia. Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico have no maximum 
daily or weekly hours but require the payment 
of premium rates for time worked over speci- 
fied hours. The federal FLSA provides for 
overtime pay at one and one-half times the em- 
ployee’s regular rate for work in excess of forty 
hours a week but does not set a maximum limit 
to the number of hours which may be worked. 

Other standards in a number of states provide 
for a day of rest, meal period, rest period, and 
prohibit or regulate night work for women.’® 
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3. Equal Pay. There has been some progress in 
eliminating inequalities in pay based on sex. 
Sixteen states and Alaska have equal pay laws 
covering various types of private employment. 
Federal equal pay bills have been introduced in 
every Congress since 1945 but no enactment has 
yet resulted. The Civil Service Classification Act 
establishes a uniform salary range for each 
grade and class of work in the federal govern- 
ment. The wage concept of equal pay for 
equal work regardless of the sex of the worker 
is generally accepted in principle in this country 
but it is not always applied. Isolation of wage 
inequities based on sex alone is very difficult 
because of many other factors which affect the 
wage structure such as inadequate job rating 
procedures and seniority of workers. Not only 
legislation but collective bargaining agreements 
and voluntary effort on the part of employers 
are required for the achievement of equal 

20-24 

4. Standards for Migratory Farm Workers. 
Women comprise about 30 per cent of the esti- 
mated 450,000 domestic agricultural workers 
in this country who migrate from state to state 
following the crops. These are primarily un- 
skilled family women whose children migrate 
with them. Their irregular employment, low 
wages, and poor living conditions are substand- 
ard and are disruptive of family life. Their 
manual labor is needed on a seasonal basis by 
the growers. A number of federal agencies, in- 
cluding the Women’s Bureau, state agencies, 
and voluntary groups are cooperating in an 
effort to improve this situation. Some progress 
has been made but much more remains to be 
done. 


IMPACT ON FAMILY LIFE OF 
WOMEN’S CHANGING POSITION 


The widening of woman's horizons afford 
her and her family a fuller life but it brings 
her, at each stage of her life and in whatever 
occupation she is engaged, added responsibili- 
ties. Both as a young woman going to work 
for the first time, and as a mature woman re- | 
turning to paid employment, she is in need of 
consultative and technical assistance on job op- 
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portunities and requirements. School, college, 

employment service, and welfare agency coun- 

selors and placement officers use various Wom- 

en’s Bureau publications in this connection.** 
The Young Workers 


The young woman today when she leaves 
school looks forward to marriage and a family 
as her forebearers did, but she usually expects 
also employment outside the home and a part 
in the life of her community, state, and nation. 
The Bureau encourages her to prepare for this 
full life as well as she can while still in school. 


Sound initial preparation will greatly facilitate _ 


her return to employment when child-rearing 
and child care no longer require her attention 
years later. This increased importance of a good 
basic education for girls as well as for boys is a 
vital concern of parents today. It provides one 
of the major motivations for the return of 
mothers to the labor force.**-*® 


The Older Worker 


The woman who returns to employment 
around thirty-five years of age will require some 
retraining even though she was well qualified 
before her withdrawal from the labor force. If 
she delays her return until forty or forty-five 
her training or retraining needs increase. This 
lack of continuity in employment becomes an 
additional handicap to women along with the 
usual problems of aging. Men normally have 
acquired more seniority on the job and have 
advanced to better paying and more secure jobs 
by the time they are forty-five years or older. 
We are today more concerned than formerly 
with the utilization of the skills of the older 
workers who have potentially so much to con- 
tribute to the life of the nation. With life ex- 
pectancy rising and the expectancy of women 
several years higher than that of men, the 
“older” women workers become an increasingly 
important source of “womanpower.” The Bu- 
reau has found Earning Opportunity Forums 
particularly valuable in bringing together com- 
munity assets of employers, unions, voluntary 
gtoups, and others to assist their elder citizens. 
By finding ways of extending their usefulness 
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after their children are grown, older women 
make a better adjustment to family life.*°-** 


The Working Mother 


For the working mother, child care facilities 
are of prime importance to the entire family. 
A small proportion of women with children of 
pre-school age seek employment, usually due to 
economic pressures. Some after-school super- 
vision is needed for school age children of 
working mothers. Needs are met primarily on 
a community basis in a variety of ways. Ap- 
proved facilities may be of a public or private 
nature. The Women’s Bureau is cooperating 
with the United States Children’s Bureau and 
the Child Welfare League of America in a sur- 
vey of existing legislation and regulations affect- 
ing day care for ch’idren of working mothers. 
The purpose of this survey is to stimulate com- 
munities in providing adequate facilities.** ** 


Legal Status 

Women’s legal status in the United States to- 
day is equal in most respects, although not nec- 
essarily identical, with that of men. Legal re- 
strictions on women’s freedom of action, prev- 
alent a century ago, have for the most part been 
removed. In general, today’s women, whether 
married or single, have full legal rights with 
respect to family, property, and political rela- 
tionships. The progress which women have 
made under the law is reflected in their individ- 
ual contributions as citizens and family mem- 
bers. The Women’s Bureau has been continu- 
ously concerned with the legal status of women. 
In furtherance of this concern, it has conducted 
studies and published reports on state laws af- 
fecting family, property, and political rights, 
and has cooperated in study and action pro- 
grams of women’s and civic organizations on 
these subjects.** *” 


CONCLUSION 
Through cooperation with state agencies, 
other federal agencies, labor unions, employers, 
and voluntary organizations, the Women’s Bu- 
reau plans its various programs and activities to 
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improve working conditions and enlarge occu- 
pational opportunities for women. 

While expanding their interests and activi- 
ties, women do not seek to replace men but 
rather to work beside them as parents and to 
become their partners as earners and citizens. 
Full acceptance by society of this more diver- 
sified and responsible role will do much toward 
maintaining and strengthening family relation- 
ships. 


CITATIONS OF WOMEN’S BUREAU PUBLICATIONS 


1, Programs and Services of the Women's Bureau. 1955. 
20¢. 

2. Employment Opportunities for Women—Secretary-Typist- 
Stenographer-Other Clerical. Bulletin 263. 20¢. 

3, Mathematicians and Statisticians. Bulletin 262. 
25¢. 

. Beauty Service. Bulletin 260. 1956. 25¢. 

. Professional Accounting. Bulletin 258. 1955. 20¢. 

. Professional Engineering. Bulletin 254. 1954. 20¢. 

- Physical Therapists. Bulletin 203-1. 1952. 20¢. 

. Occupational Therapists. Bulletin 203-2. 1952. 20¢. 

. Medical Technologists. Bulletin 203-4, Reprinted 1956. 
25¢. 

. Medical X-ray Technicians. Bulletin 203-8. 1954. 25¢. 

- New Teachers for the Nation's Children. Leaflet 23, Re- 
Printed 1956. 15¢. 

. Professional Nursing Occupations. Bulletin 203-3. 1953. 
30¢. 

. Practical Nurses, Bulletin 203-5. 1953. 40¢. 

. Social Case Work in a Medical Setting. Bulletin 235-1 
through 235-8. 1950. 25¢. 

. Dietetics, Bulletin 234-1 and 234-2. 1950. 

. State Minimum Wage Laws, Leaflet 4. Revised July 1, 
‘1955. S¢. 


1956. 


. State Minimum Wage Laws and Orders, July 1, 1942- 
March 1, 1953. Bulletin 247. 50¢. (Supplements to 
August 16, 1956). 

. Minimum Wage and the Woman Worker. Leaflet 24. 
1955. 10¢. 

. State Hour Laws for Women (as of October 1, 1953). 
Bulletin 250. 1953. 40¢. 

. Equai Pay Facts, Leaflet 2. Revised March, 1957. 5¢. 

. Digest of State Equal Pay Laws, July 1, 1956. Processed. 

. Alice K. Leopold, ‘‘Federal Equal Pay Legislation,’’ Re- 
print from Labor Law Journal, January, 1955. 

. State Minimum Wage Order Provisions Affecting Work- 
ing Conditions, July 1, 1942 to June 1, 1955. Bulletin 
259. Reprinted 1956. Processed 45¢. 

. Spotlight on Women in the United States. 

. Changes in Women's Occupations, 1940-50. Bulletin 253. 
Reprinted 1956. 35¢. 

. 1956 Handbook on Women Workers. Bulletin 261. 1956. 
35¢. 

. Job Horizons for the College Woman. Pamphlet 1. 1956. 
25¢. 

. Is “Math” in the Stars for You? Leaflet 28. 1957, 5¢. 

. After High School What?—Marilyn Wants to Know. 
Leaflet 8. Reprinted 1955. 10¢. 

. Hiring Older Women. Leaflet 12. Revised 1954. 5¢. 

. Training Mature Women for Employment. Bulletin 256. 
Reprinted 1956. 25¢. 

. What a Community Can Do To Train Mature Women 
for Jobs. Leaflet 22. 1955. 5¢. 

. How to Conduct an Earning Opportunities Forum in 
Your Community. Leaflet 25. 1956. 15¢. 

. Employed Mothers and Child Care. Bulletin 246, 1953. 
30¢ 

. Women Workers and Their Dependents, Bulletin 239. 
1952. 30¢. 

. The Legal Status of Women in the United States of 
America. Bulletin 157. United States Summary as of 
January 1, 1953. Revised 1956, 35¢. Bulletin 157-1 
through 49. Reports for each State and the District of 
Columbia, Published separately. (Various dates) 

. What Are Your Legal Rights? A Check List on Women's 
Property, Family, Political Rights. Leaflet 21. 1955. 





Contributions to Family Life Education by the 
Office of Education 


EDNA P. AMIDON, Director 
Home Economics Education Branch 
Office of Education 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 


ALTHOUGH every family in the United 
States with children of school age can be said 
to be the direct “consumer’’ of services offered 
by each of the many branches of the Office of 
Education, there is one which has as its basic 
goal the development and maintenance of the 
educational programs for the betterment of 
family life. This is the Home Economics Educa- 
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tion Branch of the Division of Vocational Ed- 
ucation. 

As with every branch of the Office of Educa- 
tion, the services of the Home Economics Edu- 
cation Branch reach families through the state 
and local departments of education and higher 
institutions of learning. Members of the Branch 
staff work with staff members and administra- 
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tors from these state and local departments and 
higher institutions upon request. They may 
work with teachers and supervisors in confer- 
ences, in workshops, and in various other ways 
on research projects, curriculum, evaluation, 
teacher education, or other problems. The 
Branch serves, too, by making national studies, 
issuing useful publications, and supplying data 
to schools. 

This is in line with the underlying philoso- 
phy of the Office of Education expressed by 
Commissioner Lawrence G. Derthick as seeking 
“to provide national leadership without domina- 
tion, and assistance without interference; to fill 
gaps in information and services; to stimulate 
ideas and action.” 

Congress provided for the establishment of 
a department of education in the federal gov- 
ernment in 1867. As Commissioner Derthick ex- 
plains in the Handbook of the Office of Educa- 
tion: 

In carrying out the basic functions placed upon 

it by the Congress, the Office of Education has 
traditionally been guided by three principles: (1) 
Education is essential in a democracy; (2) equal 
educational opportunity should be available to 
everyone; and (3) the control of education is 
vested in State and local government. Specifically, 
the Office role is to promote the cause of educa- 
tion by aiding the people in their efforts to 
achieve the objectives embodied in these prin- 
ciples. 

Thus it is true that services of the Office of 
Education have a definite impact on families. 
The Office gives leadership to the broad pro- 
gram of education in family living for children, 
youth, and adults through which the schools are 
helping develop the individual abilities needed 
by all citizens in our democratic society. Thus, 
as one of its basic functions it helps strengthen 
the family. 


HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 


The school program in home economics is 
centered on learning to develop abilities needed 
in homes and in family life today. These abili- 
ties involve understandings basic to making de- 
cisions regarding the wise use of human and 
material resources, They require ability to apply 
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principles of sciences and arts to problems of 
everyday living in the homes. 

The Home Economics Education staff of the 
Office of Education works with states in trying 
to make the home economics school program of 
greatest educational value to family members 
throughout the nation. There have been home 
economics staff members in the Office of Educa- 
tion since 1914. However, since the passage of 
the Smith-Hughes Act in 1917,2 the federal 
government has maintained a consistent service 
to the states as a part of the vocational educa- 
tion program. In addition, Branch staff mem- 
bers consult with other specialists in the Office 
of Education on school-wide programs of edu- 
cation for home and family living, cooperate 
with federal agencies and national organiza- 
tions, carry on national studies, and cooperate 
with professional organizations in research proj- 
ects, 

Through the years since 1917, attention has 
been focused on developing programs which 
function in improving family living at the 
secondary school level and in adult programs, 
and which prepare teachers effectively for their 
responsibilities in these. 


How SERVICES OF HOME ECONOMIsTS AFFECT 
SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES 


A homemaking teacher was recently quoted 
as saying that “nothing is successful until it is 
local.” This is certainly apparent as we attempt 
to trace the effect of a national government 
service on families. In fact, any educational pro- 
gram can only be measured by its educational 
value to the individual, Home economics edu- 
cation, directed as it is to helping the individual 
acquire ability in solving home and family prob- 
lems, must be evaluated not only on the basis of 
new learnings by the individual, but also in 
relation to its effect on the family as a whole. 

What is actually happening in the schools can 
be seen best through some selected illustrations. 
These are drawn from a few geographically dis- 
tributed 1956-57 Annual Descriptive Reports 
from State Boards of Vocational Education to 


1P.L. 347, 64th Congress, Smith-Hughes Act. 
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show how teachers work with youth and adults 
in local communities, They are fragments of a 
mosaic which, if brought together, would show 
for community after community, in state after 
state, that many aspects of home living and 
homemaking are studied and that the teachers 
working with others in the school and com- 
munity employ a wide variety of. methods for 
helping students draw from and apply to life 
Situations the basic principles required for 
sound solutions of problems. While these illus- 
trations come primarily from high school 
classes, the scope of homemaking education for 
adults in the various states is similar. 

In addition, these illustrations are selected to 
point up the following characteristics which 
federal and state leaders generally agree are 
essential to an effective local home economics 
program:? (1) that the curriculum be concerned 
with fundamental values and problems in the 
several aspects of home living and homemaking; 
(2) that it provide opportunities for students to 
develop needed skills, understandings, attitudes, 
and appreciations in each aspect; (3) that the 
problems studied be derived from the needs and 
interests of individuals and families served, 
taking into consideration their maturity and 
experience; (4) that over a period of years the 
program in any one center meet the homemak- 
ing needs of youth and adults, taking into 
account other educational opportunities which 
the home, the school, and the community pro- 
vide; (5) that continuous evaluation of the pro- 
gram be carried on and used as a basis for 
change. 


Instruction Affects Many Areas of Home and 
Family Living 
In a curriculum concerned with fundamental 
values and problems of homemaking, instruc- 
tion is given in such areas as personal and fam- 
ily finance, child development, social and family 
relationships, housing, nutrition and family 
2 Administration of Vocational Education, Vocational Edu- 
cation Bulletin No. 1, Office of Education, U.S. Department 


of Health, Education, and Welfare. Washington: U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1948. 112 pp. 
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meals, home safety, home nursing, textiles and 
clothing, and home management. The different 
ways in which schools deal with some of these 
topics are suggested in the following illustra- 
tions: 

In one state, teachers made a special study of 
ways to improve the teaching of foods and nu- 
trition, with consideration to the needs and prac- 
tices in family meals. A home project carried on 
by one of the students shows how education in 
meal preparation was related to her family. 


A high school freshman during her mother’s 
absence from home for five days was to be in 
charge of the meals since she was the oldest 
child. She made this an educational experience, 
with help from the home economics class in plan- 
ning menus and recipes, ways of buying to con- 
serve money, ways of making short cuts and of 
dividing responsibility because, as she said, ‘‘time 
is important as there are four other children and 
they have to come to school also.” 


In one school, commenting on the outcomes 
of a course for the eleventh and twelfth grade 
pupils which deals with social and economic 
problems of the family, the teacher wrote: 

It seems to me that the most interesting and 
outstanding accomplishment is in the developing 
interest of some of the junior and senior students 
in respect to their place in the community as 
home and family members. Until this time most 
of the students had not considered themselves or 
their families as members of this community and 
of the larger community of peoples of the world. 


The following description of a home project 
is typical of the way safety instruction is applied 
at home: 


Pat, a high school senior, had a baby brother. 
Because there were no other children, cleaning 
equipment and supplies had been stored in places 
convenient for the adults with no thought that a 
curious toddler might gain access to them. Pat 
and one of her classmates worked with Pat's 
mother to note hazards. With the help of the 
entire class they worked on new arrangements. 
“This family project,” commented the teacher, 
“made our entire class more aware of home haz- 
ards, made the job of caring for the toddler in 
Pat’s home an easier one, made the youngster’s 
environment safer, and gave the entire family 
enjoyment through cooperative work.” 
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In another state where continued effort is 
made to give home economics students exper- 
ience with young children as part of the class- 
room instruction and home experience in child 
development, a home economics high school 
freshman was suddenly called upon to care for 
four young children while her older sister went 
to the hospital. “When I visited the home,” 
wrote the teacher, “we worked together on her 
plan of work to include care of the children, 
meal preparation, housekeeping duties, and 
time for recreation.” 


The Program Is Built on Needs and Concerns 
of Individuals and Families 


Many methods are used by teachers working 
in groups and individually to determine the 
needs and concerns of families—surveys, in- 
formal studies, home visits, planning with stu- 
dents for their home projects, joint work among 
youth and adults, and evaluating and respond- 
ing to special requests for instruction. 

One state making surveys as a basis for state- 
wide curriculum work has reported that the 
inquiries seem to provide a built-in interest that 
has resulted in a very high percentage of returns 
from parents; an unusual amount of spontan- 
eous, frank, and intelligent free response; and 
enjoyment for members of the committee using 
the returns. 

Mothers and daughters came together to work 
on common problems in some of the summer 
homemaking clinics held in our State last sum- 
mer. Here teachers gained more understanding of 
local needs. 

Many of the girls are baby sitters... . A sur- 
vey was taken concerning their needs as a basis 
for planning the Child Guidance unit. 

I found that many of my sophomore girls were 
trying to reduce with some of the current “Fad 
Diets.” They were tired, listless, and hungry most 
of the time. The class decided to make -a 
study. . . . When all the facts were laid before 
them they were shocked at their haphazard eating 
habits. [This teacher then described the study and 
action which followed.]} 

Last year North High School offered a course 
called “Home Management”’ for the fifth consec- 
utive year. Parallel to this program a parent edu- 
cation discussion group met once a month with 
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youth and teachers participating. This proved 
very helpful. 
State and City Leaders Cooperate with 
Other Groups 


Cooperative projects with other groups in 
the state and community reveal needs and 
strengthen programs. 

In one state the home economics state super- 
visory staff cooperated with other divisions of 
vocational education and other state agencies 
on a rural development program. They selected 
as pilot centers two rural counties in which to 
work. In each of these counties an additional 
home economics teacher was employed to ex- 
tend adult education offerings. The teacher 
visits homes and responds to invitations from 
homemakers for help on specific problems. 

One city in another state responded to te- 
quests from a chaplain serving at a U. S. Air 
Force Base for education in certain aspects of 
home management: 

The young Air Force men had an average in- 
come of $160 a month. The Credit Bureau was 
constantly calling the chaplain. . . . Young wives 
with little financial experience were having great 
difficulty in managing on their income and had 
to the public schools of the city for assistance 
resulted in providing a “School of Living” in 
which the husbands, in a separate section from 
their wives for part of the evening, studied what 
to look for when buying a used car, how to main- 
tain the car and repair it, and similar problems. 
The wives, through food demonstrations, studied 
economy in foods, budgeting, buying, home man- 
agement, and nutrition. . . . Husbands and wives 
told of increased understanding of their problems 
with better buying practices, and more satisfac- 
tory plans for family spending and for other 
phases of living. Plans were made to meet the 
request of the chaplain for another such school 
and requests came from the wives for instruction 
on special, individual home projects. 

The schools provided classes in homemaking 
for adults in another community at the sugges- 
tion of an Urban Rehabilitation Commission. 


The Commission reported: 


In cooperation with our program, the Depart- 
ment of Education and the City Schools estab- 
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lished adult classes and sent teachers into homes 
in rehabilitation neighborhoods to teach the fun- 
damentals of good living. This “grass roots” edu- 
cation was directed toward the development of a 
desire for better living... . 

Merely improving houses and providing baths 
is not enough. Many adults living in "s 
slums have never had a decent house or modern 
plumbing. They have to be taught to use and care 
for the improvements . . . for housing has many 
facets relating to the health and general welfare 
of our citizens. 


Leaders Help with Methods of 
Improving Instruction 

One state concentrated in its work with teach- 
ers on making the home visits and home project 
programs more valuable. Teachers cooperated 
with the state staff on research to find the most 
difficult aspects of the problem and to evaluate 
the effectiveness of methods used to help teach- 
ers solve these problems. As a result of this 
study, they jointly developed new procedures 
aimed at overcoming these difficulties. Through 
conferences and publications, the state is mak- 
ing them available to teachers. 

Conferences called by state and county de- 


partments of education spread good practices, as 
illustrated in a teacher's description of a new 
course she initiated: 

Last fall I attended a district conference of 


homemaking teachers . . . where education for 
marriage was discussed, I realized the value of 
such a course in our school. . . . It was offered to 
all girls in Homemaking Classes, plus all Junior 
and Senior girls. The response of the administra- 
tion, faculty, and families, as well as the students, 
was so overwhelming that we plan to include the 
course again next year, opening it to more stu- 
dents. 


Youth Have New Experiences through FHA 

In 1945, under the joint sponsorship of the 
Home Economics Education Branch of the 
Office of Education and the American Home 
Econorhics Association, the Future Homemakers 
of America was organized for high school youth 
studying home economics. Its major purpose 
was to provide students with opportunities to 
apply principles learned in homemaking classes 
to a wider field, especially to community activi- 
ties that foster good home life. The work of 
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this organization is now an integral part of the 
secondary school home economics program in 
all the states and in Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
Alaska. It functions through state associations 
with the help of state advisers who are members 
of the state supervisory staff of home economics 
education. 

By working as an organization, as well as in 
classes, the home economics students find many 
opportunities to contribute to the school and 
community. They recognize that a good home- 
maker is a good citizen, too, working where 
needed for the benefit of the community. In 
state and national groups, they meet with repre- 
sentatives of other organizations to plan for 
help in movements important in today’s world. 
In local schools, Future Homemakers of Amer- 
ica may take on a project of improving the 
cleanliness or attractiveness of the school or its 
grounds, assist in better nutrition campaigns, in 
home safety, and in civil defense programs. 
They may offer services to entertain or give 
special help to institutions for children, the 
aged, or the invalid. They plan family fun proj- 
ects, care for children during PTA meetings, 
“adopt” schools in other countries, send or 
exchange Christmas gifts with children of other 
nations, send school supplies abroad through 
UNESCO to aid in its fight against illiteracy, 
and in other ways learn to become effective 
citizens, 


Wuat ARE LOCAL, STATE, AND 
FEDERAL RELATIONSHIPS ? 


In every state, there is a give and take be- 
tween local, state, and federal personnel, As 
students, parents, teachers, and school adminis- 
trators work together in the local community to 
provide an effective educational program in 
home economics, services are available from 
state or county departments of education and 
through the state from the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation Home Economics Branch. It is a constant 
challenge to see that the program is based on 
problems of today’s homemaking. 

The kinds and amount of assistance provided 
to local schools vary from state to state, depend- 
ing on many factors—the size of the state geo- 
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graphically and its population, the organization 
and philosophy of state departments of educa- 
tion, and the funds available. State planning 
committees often made up of teacher educators, 
local school administrators, and representative 
teachers are widely used to help state staffs 
determine emphases in their work. Short-term 
and long-time goals are established, and prog- 
ress evaluated in terms of these. Conferences, 
publications, school visits, curriculum study 
through committees of teachers and other lead- 
ers, summer school courses and workshops, re- 
search projects, and cooperation with others in 
the school and community are among the means 
used to achieve goals. 

The Federal Vocational Education Acts em- 
phasize a cooperative relation between federal 
and state governments. Individual State Plans 
establish conditions for the maintenance of 
school programs of home economics which are 
reimbursable from Federal Vocational Educa- 
tion funds within the legal framework of the 
Vocational Education Acts. States work out with 
local schools the conditions under which they 
may receive federal and state vocational educa- 
tional funds. Characterisuics of home economics 
programs which are illustrated above and 
others, based on experience throughout the 
United States, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii, are 
widely used by the states as criteria for reim- 
bursement from vocational funds for local 
school programs for youth and adults. These 
criteria also serve as a guide in determing the 
necessary pre-service and in-service teacher ed- 
ucation. 

Through first-hand contacts with the states; 
through regular statistical, financial, and de- 
Scriptive reports; and through requests for as- 
sistance from state personnel, federal staff mem- 
bers learn where states and localities are making 
progress or having difficulty in maintaining 
functional programs. They assist states in the 
solution of administrative and professional 
problems, drawing on the knowledge and ex- 
perience which other states and other national 
groups have had in working on similar prob- 
lems. As within the states, many media of com- 
munication and ways of joint work are used. 
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How MANY FAMILIES ARE SERVED? 

There is no way of knowing accurately how 
many families are served by the schools’ home- 
making programs. A complete picture of num- 
bers of youth and adults in home economics 
classes should include in enrollment figures 
those in programs receiving federal reimburse- 
ment, and those in non-reimbursement high 
school programs and programs for adults. The 
former are available on an annual basis, the 
latter are not. For the high school program, en- 
rollment figures represent different individuals 
but more than one member of a family may be 
enrolled, The enrollment figures in any one year 
for adult education may include duplications 
since a series of different units are often offered 
in school each year. 

In 1956-57, 901,391 high school students in 
all the states, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, District of 
Columbia, Virgin Islands, and Alaska were 
enrolled in home economics school programs 
receiving federal reimbursment from vocational 
education funds. More than half of these stu- 
dents were members of the 11,000 local chapters 
of Future Homemakers of America, in both 
non-federally reimbursed and federally reim- 
bursed programs. 

In 1956-57, 630,140 adults were enrolled in 
federally reimbursed classes. Comparison of the 
1956-57 enrollment figures in classes for youth 
and adults with those of 1946-47 shows an in- 
crease of about 60 per cent. The membership 
in Future Homemakers of America has also 
steadily increased, from 92,516 in 1945 to over 
500,000 in 1958. 


WHAT ARE THE FUTURE NEEDS? 

Changes occurring in society are reflected in 
homes, often increasing the pressures there and 
bringing new problems. More married women 
are working, more women are cafrying com- 
munity responsibilities, more young people are 
involved in organizational activities. The age of 
marriage is decreasing so that many high school 
and college students are already married and 
having children. There are more aged today 
than formerly, bringing new situations to be 
faced. There are more goods and services avail- 
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able and greater pressures to buy. The popula- 
tion is increasing rapidly and every year a large 
proportion of families move their residences. 
Each of these changes has its impact on the 
home and family and necessitates a reappraisal 
of the extent to which the school program is 
meeting the new as well as the unchanging 
needs of families. The characteristics of effec- 
tive school programs of home economics listed 
previously are based on the expectation of a 
continuous evaluation of goals, content, and 
school organization. 

But more is required. This is well stated in a 
paragraph on family living related to society's 
needs in the high school in a changing world 
in the Thirty-sixth Yearbook of the American 
Association of School Administrators :* 

Follow-up studies reveal that many students 
wish they had had more training in skilful family 
living. Young people need more understanding 
of the changing roles of men and women in our 
society. When given opportunity, youth show 
considerable eagerness to discuss family life; also, 
they point out that the present curriculum in- 
cludes little on this topic. To be sure, disjointed 
aspects of the present curriculum are related to 
family living, but what is needed is integrated 
experience. . . . Despite what seems to be a nec- 
essary trend for women to enter the labor market, 
homemaking continues as a major occupation. If 
the family is to remain the basic unit of life in 
our i a desirable prospect— 
much can be done to help youth resist disintegra- 
tive forces now in operation. 

Any thoughtful student of the needs of our 
present day society must recognize that educa- 
tion for home and family living is an important 
school goal for all boys and girls. It is a school 
goal to which teachers of the different subjects 
in the school have important contributions to 
make. Homemaking education has a basic posi- 
tion in achieving this goal because it is the cur- 
riculum area in which all learning experiences 
can be centered on some aspect of home and 
family living. Because of this, it has a coordin- 

ating function to perform. 
” There is an important need for a joint ap- 
pfoach to this area of learning—planning by 
® Thirty-sixth Yearbook, American Association of School 


Administrators, Washington, D.C.: National Education As- 
sociation, 1958. p. 56. 
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school staff with parents to make education for 
home and family life more widely available 
to our youth. To insure such joint planning in 
many schools will call for a new kind of school 
organization and administrative arrangements. 
School administrators will need preparation for 
directing and arranging this kind of joint plan- 
ning and home economics and other teachers, 
too, will need to be better prepared than they 
are today for such participation. School com- 
munities will find it necessary to adjust the 
teachers’ work loads so they can work together 
in such joint teaching. School boards will need 
to pay teachers the salaries that will attract and 
hold them in this profession. 

Increasingly, home economics leaders, along 
with others in the schools and communities, will 
work to understand and apply the research in 
psychology, anthropology, sociology, and edu- 
cation which reveals basic principles in effective 
learning. Funds and qualified staff will be 
needed for the carrying on of research to answer 
many questions on organization of school pro- 
gtams and curriculum offerings to educate youth 
and adults adequately for home and family liv- 
ing. School boards, budget-makers, and parents 
will have to learn what it takes to provide the 
kind of education that makes a real difference 
in the lives of people. 

In the education of teachers of home and 
family living for the future, new means must be 
found for attracting to the profession not only 
able young men and women, but also more 
homemakers whose families are grown; many 
of these people are qualified for this type of 
teaching by their own training, their faith in 
growth through education, their attitudes to- 
ward children and youth, and their understand- 
ing that knowledge from the many disciplines 
can be applied to the solution of problems of 
everyday living. Thus will we be able to deepen 
and intensify the quality of teaching required in 
meeting the continuing need for preparation for 
home and family living in the future. 

Qualified leadership will continue to be nec- 
essary if the schools are to reach these goals at 
the accelerated rate required in today’s fast- 
changing world. 
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A Note from the Staff 


We have been gratified at the response to Teacher Exchange from 
high school personnel: a flood of requests for a place on our mailing 
list, letters of approval from administrators, suggestions for improv- 
ing the bulletin, and submission of materials for publication. We hope 
that you have been or will be among those to make such contributions, 
for it is only for you and through you that this service has reason and 
means for existing. We shall be happy to get any and all suggestions 
and contributions from you. 

If you know of any high school family life teacher who should be 
but is not receiving the bulletin, please send his name, position, and 
address to Teacher Exchange, National Council on Family Relations, 
1219 University Avenue, S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. And if you 
yourself would like access to more materials than we can offer you in 
these eight-page issues, we suggest that you subscribe to Marriage and 
Family Living, the quarterly journal of NCFR from which Teacher 
Exchange is reprinted. Six dollars a year will bring you both member- 
ship in the National Council on Family Relations and the four issues 
of its quarterly journal. If you, personally, cannot make this invest- 
ment, you might like to suggest that your school library subscribe to 
the journal. 

This is the third issue of Teacher Exchange which has been avail- 
able to you as a service from the National Council on Family Rela- 
tions and the American Social Hygiene Association. On a limited 
budget we can do one more issue—that of November, 1958—to be 
mailed to those who have requested a place on our mailing list. By 
January, 1959, we shall have to augment our financial resources in 
some manner and we feel confident that recipients will wish to make 
a small contribution toward this. Thus, for the second year of 
Teacher Exchange we ate establishing the nominal fee of $1.00 as a 
yearly subscription rate for the publication. We feel that this is a 
project through which we each can profit from the other's experience 
and we are looking forward through this plan to a second year of 
rich cooperative association with you and other high school family 
life teachers. 
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Family Life Counseling With High 
School Students 


ELIZABETH T. SHEERER 
University of Georgia 


Many high school teachers with no counsel- 
ing training are called upon to counsel with 
students on personal and family problems. Most 
such teachers are eager to help students work 
through their problems, but so at a loss as to 
how to begin. 

Of course there is no magic formula for suc- 
cess in counseling with pupils, but there are a 
few simple, basic principles which most success- 
ful teacher-counselors use that might be of 
value for us to review here. These principles, in 
fact, are applicable not only to counseling, but 
to every human relationship. They represent 
more than a method of counseling; they are a 
way of life. 

To begin with, the feeling you give pupils 
about the conference itself is important. The 
student needs to know that you are saving a 
definite amount of time for him when he can 
talk with you in private, without interruption, 
and in complete confidence. No one is apt to 
share with you thoughts and feeling about his 
difficulties unless he can trust you absolutely to 
repeat none of what he reveals to anyone else— 
neither to other teachers, nor the principal, nor 
his parents. And he must be confident that any- 
thing he tells you will not be used against him 
either in the conference hour or at any other 
time, and particularly not in reference to his 
grades. 

The counseling conference, when personal 
problems are the topic, must be student-centered 
rather than teacher-centered. This means, for 
one thing, that the student does most of the 
talking. The person who has the problem knows 
far more about it and about himself than does 
the teacher, and thus he alone can bring out all 
the thoughts, feelings, and facts that are needed 
for a solution, And it means that the teacher 
refrains from making judgments, giving advice, 
persuading, moralizing, and exerting any other 
pressure which would lead the student toward 
the teacher's idea of how the problem should 
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be handled. The conference aim is toward stu- 
dent growth through the strengthening of his 
own powers of thought and judgment. 

Let us take tenth-grade Mary Jones as an 
example. She has used her first conference per- 
iod to get some help in understanding why she 
is having trouble with her English course. Then, 
in the second conference she brings up a more 
personal problem. She has been associating with 
a group of girls of whom her mother does not 
approve. She feels guilty because she continues 
to defy her mother’s wishes, yet she is unwilling 
to give up her friends. She also feels guilty be- 
cause she has started smoking. “I want to quit 
smoking because I don’t think it’s right, but 
for some reason I don’t quit. I don’t know 
what to do,” Mary says. 

And how did the teacher handle the counsel- 
ing conference with Mary? First, she listened. 
She listened as courteously and carefully as she 
would have listened to the conversation of an 
honored guest. She did not show surprise or dis- 
approval. She did not advise Mary to respect 
her mother’s wishes. Instead she answered, 
“You don’t feel good about what you are doing, 
yet you don’t want to give up these friends and 
you don’t seem to stop smoking.” In her man- 
ner, there was warmth and friendliness. She 
attempted to get beyond the words Mary was 
saying and to understand the feeling that she 
was expressing. She realized that what Mary 
needed was a chance to express her conflicting 
feelings, without interruption, to someone who 
would understand and would not condemn or 
condone. She reasoned that when these feelings 
were out of the way, Mary would dare to look 
at all sides of the problem, and would not need 
to defend doggedly one side because the teacher 
had indicated approval of the other. In other 
words, the teacher had faith that if she could 
provide the right kind of environment in the 
counseling conference, Mary herself would be 
able to find a solution to her problem, one that 
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was both satisfying to herself and socially ac- 
ceptable. 

Mary came to the counselor half an hour each 
week for three weeks. During that time, she 
voiced all the reasons for keeping her friends 
even though her mother disapproved. Then she 
began to voice some things that she earlier had 
not been able to admit even to herself. “Often 
in the evening we go to Tom’s Snack Shack,” 
she said. “Other high school kids don't go 
there, but there’s nothing wrong with the place. 
It does bother me though that the older fellows 
who hang around there kinda laugh and look 
at each other funny when we go in. I wonder 
if they know something about these girls that 
I don’t know. The girls never do anything 
wrong when I’m with them, but I’m beginning 
to wonder what they do at other times.” And 
sometime after this Mary said, “Lately several 
of the other girls at school have said, ‘Oh, I 
see that you're going with the fast crowd 
now.’ ”” 

Gradually Mary pieced things together and 
reached a decision. During her last conference 
she said, “These girls I've been going with 
have been nice to me and I wouldn’t hurt them 
for anything, but I want to be accepted by the 
other kids at school, so I'll have to quit going 
out with the fast group. I've already stopped 
smoking. I guess I was smoking just to be part 
of that gang, and that’s not a good enough rea- 
son to do something I think is wrong.” 

Assuming that your goal in counseling is to 
give students freedom to talk over personal 
problems so that you can help them to become 
more mature, independent, happy, responsible 
human beings, we predict that the degree to 
which you will succeed will depend largely 
upon the extent to which you accept and apply 
certain tested and proved principles of counsel- 
ing that are illustrated in Mary's case. 

Acceptance. The counselor who truly accepts 
an individual listens to him carefully, attempt- 
ing to understand the attitudes, feelings, values, 
and meanings which are expressed. In respond- 
ing, the counselor expresses no shock, amaze- 
ment, approval or disapproval, agreement or 
disagreement, and gives out no reward or pun- 
ishment. Suppose Mary’s counselor had re- 
sponded to the troubled girl’s initial confessions 
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by saying, “Mary, you are too nice a girl to go 
on disobeying your mother. You can see that 
these girls are a bad influence on you—you 
never used to smoke, you know.” Could the 
counselor have honestly expected from Mary 
anything other than a defensive statement like, 
“Well, there’s nothing wrong with these girls! 
And it’s not their fault that I smoke”? No 
individual can recognize his conflicting thoughts 
and feelings while some of them are being 
attacked by another no matter how kind the in- 
tentions of the attacker. Mary's guilt feelings 
would have been increased by such a response, 
too, and it is unlikely that she would have felt 
ableto talk things over further with the coun- 
selor. Paradoxical as it may seem, it is only by 
refraining from trying to make another person 
change his attitudes or point of view that we 
can leave him free to make those changes. 

Acceptance of attitudes and feelings does 
not mean approval of all behavior, as is illus- 
trated in Meg’s case. Meg entered school three 
weeks late, and her teacher made an appoint- 
ment with her to explain how she might make 
up the work she had missed. Meg failed to keep 
the appointment, offering no explanation, and 
made no effort to make up the work. When her 
report card showed a failing grade, Meg went to 
her teacher in angry protest. The teacher's reply 
was, ‘Meg, I realize that you ate angry about 
your grade. However, I could not honestly give 
you credit for work that you did not even at- 
tempt to do.” And if John dislikes school heart- 
ily we might say to him, “John, I know that you 
do not like school, and I’m sorry,” but we do 
not give John permission to stay away from 
school ! 

Respect. It is important for the teacher to re- 
spect each and every pupil as a unique human 
being of worth and dignity, to have faith in his 
right and ability to make his own decisions and 
direct his own life if he is provided with the 
right environment for making decisions. True 
respect says, “I believe in you. I believe that you 
are doing the best you can see how to do right 
now, no matter how it may look to me or to 
anyone else. I believe you want to do better, and 
I believe you can do better if I provide the kind 


of help you need in exploring your problems.” 
“Do better’ does not mean a closer approach 
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to some goal or standard of behavior that the 
teacher has chosen for the student, but rather 
the finding of a solution that is more mature, 
more satisfying to the individual, and more 
socially acceptable. 

Cora frequently “skips” school in spite of 
threats of expulsion. When she is in school, she 
quarrels noisily with other girls and is argumen- 
tative with her teachers. Many shudder or groan 
when they see her coming. Perhaps you are 
wondering a little resentfully, “How can any- 
one in his right mind believe that Cora is doing 
the best she knows how to do?” Well, what do 
we really know about Cora? Oh, we know a 
lot about her outward behavior all right. But, 
what do we really know about Ser, about her 
inner thoughts and feelings? Do we know that 
her home life has been full of quarrelling and 
mutual distrust? Do we know that her parents 
are divorced, and that each later remarried? Do 
we know that Cora yearns for some show of 
affection and attention from her mother? Do we 
know that one of her main ambitions is to give 
her little sister the affection, encouragement, 
and help that neither girl has had from her 
immature parents? 

When we see a person expressing attitudes 
and feelings which are negative, anti-social, and 
damaging in some way to himself or others, we 
may not know why he behaves or feels as he 
does, but we must accept the fact that his be- 
havior does have a cause, that the cause may be 
far removed from the present situation, and 
that he is not “bad” or unworthy because of 
behavior resulting from something over which 
he has had little control. 

Every individual, especially the adolescent, 
needs. desperately to have someone who believes 
in him as a worthwhile person. When our 
pupils “misbehave,” make mistakes, or fail in 
handling problems of everyday living, are we 
' able to feel a calm confidence which says in 
effect, “Yes, perhaps you failed this time, but 
I know you yourself are essentially good and 
that given a chance you will do better another 
time” ? This is real respect. 

Freedom and Responsibility. If a teacher 
wishes to help a pupil solve a personal problem, 
he must be consistent and firm in refusing to 
assume responsibility for making a diagnosis of 
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the problem or a choice for its solution. No 
person ever learned to work problems of long 
division by turning to the teacher to work out 
each problem for him. And as long as we make 
decisions about persona! problems for our stu- 
dents, just that long do we make it literally im- 
possible for them to grow up, for we rob them 
of the only thing that can help them grow—the 
real labor of thinking for themselves. 

Many students will look to the counselor for 
specific answers to their problems. Eighteen- 
year-old Jill says, “I want to get married but my 
parents say I’m too young. Tell me how I can 
get around them.” Lana is uncertain whether 
to plan to go to college as she wants to, or to 
become a nurse as her mother wishes. She says, 
“What do you think I should do?’ What do we 
do in response to appeals of this sort? When 
it is appropriate we might say, “I don’t believe 
that I know enough about your situation to be 
able to give you a wise answer. Let’s talk it 
through further and see if together we can find 
a solution that will work.” Or we might say, 
“Well, I could say, ‘Do this,’ or ‘Do that,’ but 
I don’t think that would really satisfy you. After 
all, I would be making a choice in terms of 
what I think is important. Maybe it wouldn't 
be satisfying at all to you. Let’s talk this 
through and see if we can figure out what really 
would be most satisfying and right for you.” 
Students themselves either unconsciously realize 
this, or come to recognize it. As one student 
said, ““When other people tell you what to do, 
somehow “he answer doesn’t stick. Even if you 
do what they say, you keep wondering if it 
really was right. You don’t feel any better about 
your problem deep down inside of you.” And as 
another commented, “I’ve let other people make 
too many of my decisions all my life. When 
things didn’t turn out well I'd say, “Well, they 
told me to do it that way.’ But you can’t pass 
the buck this way. It’s really up to you what 
you become.” 

As teachers, we must provide excellent and 
broad information and experiences to give our 
students the raw material for making decisions. 
As counselors, we must grant each student com- 
plete acceptance and respect with encourage- 
ment to discuss anything that is important to 
him, and genuine freedom to choose his own 
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course of action without any subtle or ‘“‘tactful” 
directing on our part. To do this much well is a 
gteat contribution to democratic education. To 
give our young people any less is to deny the 
basic tenets of democracy and affirm the philos- 
ophy of totalitarianism. 


This article is bound to raise more questions 
than it answers. For those who are interested 
in gaining a deeper understanding of human 
personality and counseling, Carol Rogers’ C/i- 
ent-Centered Therapy (Houghton Mifflin Pub- 
lishers) is recommended for further study. 





A Study of High School Marriages 


RUTH SHONLE CAVAN AND GRACE BELING © 
Rockford College 


SIncE 1890, the average age of marriage has 
declined three years for men and two years for 
women. Half of all girls are now married by the 
time they are twenty and a few before they are 
fifteen. Half of all men are married by the age 
of twenty-three. 

Late teen-age marriages are legal in many 
states without the consent of parents; with the 
consent of parents, girls as young as twelve to 
fifteen and boys of fourteen to sixteen may 
marry in some states. Despite their legality, 
however, early teen-age mafriages are usually 
opposed by school officials and general public 
opinion. Youthfulness conflicts with what tts 
community conventionally expects of a married 
couple: maturity, adequate education for a job, 
and a satisfactory income. Consequently the 
high school bride or groom more often than 
not meets disapproval upon returning to school. 

High School Marviages in Illinois. To ex- 
plore the subject of high school marriages in 
Illinois, a survey was made among its public 
schools in cities with populations of 10,000 or 
more. The survey questionnaire sought infor- 
mation on frequency of marriage, and school 
policies and practices related to the phenome- 
non. The study followed the plan of a Califor- 
nia survey made by Judson T. Landis and Ken- 
neth C. Kidd. Eighty-four of the 145 schools 
contacted (58 per cent) returned the question- 
naire. 

4 “Attitudes and Policies Concerning Marriages Among 


High School Students,”’ Marriage and Family Living, 18 
(May, 1996), pp. 128-136. 
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It was discovered that the percentage of high 
school students who married was small. In the 
sixty participating schools having one or more 
marriages during the 1956-57 academic year, it 
was found that among girls 1.4 per cent of the 
sophomores, 1.8 per cent of the juniors, and 4.1 
per cent of the seniors were married. Among 
the boys 0.1 per cent of the sophomores, 2.0 
per cent of the juniors, and 0.7 per cent of the 
seniors were married. Girls outnumbered boys 
seven to one. Thirty-eight and nine-tenths per 
cent of the married boys and 65.8 per cent of 
the married girls dropped out of school at the 
time of marriage. 

Illinois high schools have no legal right to 
suspend or expel students because of marriage. 
However, they may expel or suspend students 
whose presence in school negatively affects the 
morals of other students. Many Illinois high 
schools seem to lack a definite policy for han- 
dling the phenomenon of married students, and 
where policies do exist there seems to be con- 
siderable variation from school to school. In 
general, however, the attitude toward retention 
in school tends to be negative. Regardless of 
the law, six of the eighty-four schools immedi- 
ately expel or permanently suspend the married 
student. In another twenty-one schools, the stu- 
dent is dropped or automatically leaves school. 
In contrast, eleven principals cited the law and 
said no action was taken to forbid atterdance, 
and fourteen replied that the student could con- 
tinue in school if he wished. Twenty-seven 
principals stated that the married student was 
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allowed to remain as long as conduct and schol- 
arship were above reproach and provided the 
married girl was not pregnant, Less numerous 
replies indicated that in some schools permis- 
sion to continue had to be obtained from the 
Board of Education or the principal, the stu- 
dent was placed on a special enrollment basis, 
or the student was not allowed to engage in 
extracurricular activities. Only twenty-nine of 
the eighty-four schools permitted married stu- 
dents to continue their education in the same 
manner as unmarried students. Thus marriage 
while in high school seems to create a special 
category of students who receive differential 
and restrictive treatment. 

Meeting the Problem of Married Students. 
Fifty-two of the eighty-four principals re- 
gatded married students as a problem, stating 
that married girls discussed intimate family liv- 
ing with unmarried students, glamorized mar- 
riage to the extent that early marriage was 
likely to become a fad, attended school irregu- 
larly, often became pregnant, were no longer 
typical high school students, and/or had too 
many adjustments to make, These replies seem 
to indicate that the married students were in 
need of counseling and help in accepting their 
new status, as indeed would be expected when 
an adolescent prematurely enters an adult status. 

Many principals did not give information on 
their attitude toward married students as prob- 
lems, and only four felt that they were an asset 
to the school. 

Many principals and other school personnel 
seem to look upon high school marriages as 
school problems which they wish to solve 
quickly and permanently by eliminating the 
student completely or by restricting his pro- 
gram and freedom of contacts with other stu- 
dents. Pregnancy undoubtedly was considered 
the most serious problem, forty-one principals 
saying they would dismiss or request the stu- 
dent to withdraw when pregnancy became 
known. The effect of such school actions is to 
penalize the student for entering into a legal if 
premature marriage and to hamper his future by 
curtailing his education. : 

Many of the schools have existing resources 
that could be used in helping married students. 
Seventy-four of the schools have some type of 
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counseling program and 70 per cent have fam- 
ily living courses, usually taken by girls as an 
elective. These resources could be further used 
in two ways: to help more unmarried students 
discover the realities of marriage with its need 
for maturity and adequate preparation, and to 
help the married student in adjusting to the 
new status while continuing with school work. 
Unfortunately only a minority of schools see 
teen-age marriages as situations in which they 
have a responsibility to help the student make 
a success of both marriage and education. 

The possibilities of what a school can do in 
relation to early marriages may be illustrated 
by the guidance program used by the Dean of 
Girls in one Illinois school. This Dean regards 
marriage simply as a new kind of problem with 
which the school should help the student, just 
as in the past the school has accepted one new 
problem after another. If the marriage has been 
a secret one, and perhaps the result of preg- 
nancy, the parents of the girl and perhaps also 
those of the boy may be distraught, hurt, and 
angry. They all then need the help of a neutral 
outsider, such as this Dean tries to be, in achiev- 
ing a new point of view about the situation. If 
the girl is or becomes pregnant, she is en- 
couraged to remain in school for the first four 
or five months of her pregnancy, and is then 
put on a “home-bound” basis and taught at 
home. Every effort is made to help her complete 
her school work. 

When the Dean learns of an impending mar- 
riage, she invites the girl in for a conference. 
Beginning with sympathetic interest in the en- 
gagement, she moves on to pertinent questions 
of a practical nature: the character of the 
fiance, their plans for economic sustenance, 
and the like. She tries to help the girl feel free 
to talk of her problems further in additional 
conferences. She also tries to discover the girl's 
motivation toward marriage, and has found 
that some girls, not yet ready for full freedom 
from parents but unable to satisfactorily get 
along with them, turn to marriage as a solution 
to home problems, others are following a pat- 
tern set by a friend or acquaintance, and some 
seek to escape loneliness or find a refuge in 
marriage from other personal problems, If the 
proposed marriage seems to be motivated by any 
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of these factors, the Dean tries to help the girl 
solve her problem directly rather than through 
marriage and endeavors, if possible, to con- 
structively bring the parents into the situation. 

The Dean often suggests delaying the mar- 
riage until after graduation, or at least until the 
end of the academic year or the current semes- 
ter. She assumes that if the girl drops out of 
school, she will later want to return and gradu- 
ate. She sets forth the advantage of the girl's 
being able to secure a good job if necessary or 
desired, and the handicap of falling too far be- 
hind her husband in educational attainments. 
In short, she tries to keep the girl in school, 


whether engaged or married. Often the student 
is referred to the school counselor or to a com- 
munity premarriage clinic for further help, and 
she is steered into the family relations course 
given in the school. 

This Dean wisely emphasizes the need for a 
long-range view in considering what might be 
best for both the present and the future of each 
married student. To her the student marriage — 
phenomenon is just one more problem that the 
school should help the student meet, and one 
that is probably less serious even than some 
other student problems which the school has 
designed adequate resources for handling. 





Helping Parents Understand Their 
Maturing Children 


IRVIN DORESS, Student 
Merrill-Palmer School 


IN RECENT years the emphasis on family life 
education has been steadily growing, with both 
an increased number of programs and an en- 
largement of existing programs. One of the 
most obvious directions of growth has been that 
of offering this type of education not merely to 
those enrolled in an academic institution but 
also to out-of-school individuals. One such 
group to whom family life education is offered 
in the Merrill-Palmer area is that of parents of 
teen-agers, for it is felt that in our culture often 
the degree and range of interpersonal stress 
among family members is greater during this 
period of the family life cycle than at any other 
time. 

The focus of our program on “Understand- 
ing Teen-agers” is that of helping parents to 
assist their maturing children over the threshold 
of adulthood, a process for which the term 
“launching” is frequently used. We are can- 
cerned with helping parents to think through 
their roles as launchers and the roles of their 
children as launchees. Specifically, we try to 
stress the idea that parents are trustees over— 
rather than owners of-—their children. We en- 
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deavor to sensitize parents to the major problem 
areas faced by young people about to leave the 
parental home, and we underscore the impor- 
tance of granting increasing autonomy to ma- 
turing children so that they leave the home-nest 
with an ability to cope with life on their own. 
Help is also offered to parents in preparing for 
the changes in their own lives which are preci- 
pitated by their children having left home: ad- 
justing to “the empty nest,” to the inherent new 
husband-wife relationship, and to the new roles 
they must assume as in-laws and grandparents. 

One program of this sort with which the 
writer has had most experience is completing its 
second year in Ferndale, Michigan. The group 
is organized on an informal basis wherein par- 
ticipants are free to plan the sessions around 
their own particular educational needs concern- 
ing parent-adolescent problems. They are en- 
couraged to sit in a full circle to facilitate their 
talking with and learning from each other. 
Each takes part in leading discussions and in 
ptesenting special reports. The most recent 
gtoup chose the following topics for considera- 
tion during their ten-week program: (1) The 
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Meaning and Implications of Launching; (2) 
Democracy in the Home; (3) Helping Young 
People Reach Decisions Regarding Marriage; 
(4) Three Generation Family Living; (5) 
What Teen-agers Should Reasonably Expect 
from Parents; (6) What Parents Should Rea- 
sonably Expect from Teen-agers; (7) Helping 
Adolescents Make Choices in Educational and 
Vocational Areas; (8) Adjustments Related 
to Launching a Child Into Marriage; (9) The 
Impact of Military Service on Adolescent-Par- 
ent Relationships; and (10) Adjusting to the 
Empty Nest. 

There is considerable evidence to indicate 
that the program has been successful in meeting 
the needs of the participants. Parents seem at 
the end of the discussion series to be more sensi- 
tive and understanding of their adolescents, to 
have more insight into their own feelings and 
behavior in reference to this stage in their fam- 
ily development, and to have acquired increased 
ability in coping with the adolescent-parent 
problems with which they are faced. 

Mrs. G. writes in her evaluation of the class: 

The course was very valuable and helpful to 

John and me. It confirmed some beliefs I had 
been entertaining about our particular family sit- 
uation, and helped us to see some of our prob- 
lems more objectively. It was most illuminating 
to hear other parents discuss problems similar to 
ours. It helped me immensely in the continual 
struggle to understand my growing children and 
to improve my relationships with them. 

Mrs. S., the mother of a boy and a girl each 
in their late teens, also indicates that the course 
helped her to develop an awareness of the situa- 
tion and a change in parental behavior. She 


says, 
Before we took the course, we wouldn't accept 


the fact that our kids weze grown-up and were 
able to make their own decisions. This blindness 
caused a constant clashing of wills. During the 
course we began to allow the kids to make many 
of their own decisions, with us acting only in an 
advisory capacity. there has been considerably 
more harmony and understanding between us 
since this change in our behavior. 

A greater understanding of modern courtship 
practices was shown by Mrs. L., who had been 
annoyed with and resistant to the initiative 
shown by her sixteen-year-old daughter in so- 
cial relationships with boys. She says, 

The course has helped me to realize that par- 
ents must grow with the times, and that some 
things which would have been frowned on a gen- 
eration ago are now considered acceptable. In my 
day a girl would never have called for her date, 
but then most girls did not drive in those days. 
The course also has served as a bridge 

between individuals or families in search of 
help and the agencies that can furnish this 
help. Twelve of the thirty enrollees in the most 
recent class asked the instructor for special help 
on personal problems, and many of these in- 
dividuals were referred to community agencies 
that could better give the particular help they 
needed than could the instructor. 

Sponsored by the Adult Education Depart- 
ment of the School District of the City of 
Ferndale, Michigan, this course has received 
wide community acceptance and has apparently 
fulfilled a definite need for education concern- 
ing a long-neglected stage of the family life 
cycle. Hopefully, this brief description of our 
experience may provide encouragement for 
other study groups to attempt programs sim- 
ilarly geared to the crucial concerns of parents 
and young adults during the highly sensitive 
launching period in their family life. 


New Materials for Classroom Use 


Understanding Your Parents, by Ernest G. Os- 
borne. Association Press, New York, New York. 
1956. $1.75. Addressed to teenagers. Written in a 
warm and informal style. Also illuminating and help- 
ful to parents. 


You, the Person You Want to Be, by Ruth Fedder. 
McGraw-Hill, New York, New York. 1957. $3.50. 
Deals with the special problems of late teens. Case 
studies indicate that solving teenage problems helps 
one become a well-balanced adult. 
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Young Teens Talk it Over, by Marty Beery. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, New York, New York. 1957. $2.75. Jun- 
ior high-schooler problems are discussed in question 
and answer style. Questions are presented by students, 
answered by the author, and commented on by other 
young people. 

Too Young to Marry? by Lester A. Kirdendall. 
Public Affairs Pamphlets, New York, New York. 
1956. 25¢. A pamphlet analyzing some of the impor- 
tant points for young people, their parents, and their 
teachers to consider concerning teen-age marriages. 
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News and Notes 


MARVIN B. SUSSMAN, Department Editor 
Western Reserve University 


Summertime Is Workshop Time. . . . The 
University of Cincinnati in cooperation with the 
Cincinnati Social Hygiene Society offered its 
third “Social Hygiene Institute on Counseling 
Processes in Furthering Successful Marriage,” 
July 7-18. Roy Dickerson was director and 
Paul Popenoe served as visiting lecturer. 

In May, the Tri-State Council on Family 
Relations held an all-day conference at Albertus 
Magnus College in New Haven, Connecticut. 
The theme was, “Strengthening the Family 
Through Individual and Group Relations.” Ed- 
mund C. Payne, Jr., addressed the Council and 
his talk was, “A Group Approach to Family 
and Community Problems.” 

The University of Michigan held its Eleventh 
Annual Conference on “Aging, an Orientation 
in Social Gerontology and Its Applications” in 
June at Ann Arbor. 

The Inter-University Council of the Institute 
for Social Gerontology announces the awarding 
of thirty-six faculty fellowships for the 1958 
Summer Institute in Gerontology. The fellows 
have been drawn from thirty-six universities 
and colleges in twenty-four states representing 
every region of the United States. The Sum- 
mer Institute, which is to be held in August 
on the campus of the University of Connecti- 
cut, will provide intensive training in geron- 
tology. Its aim is to increase the number of uni- 
versity and college faculty in the psychological 
and social sciences prepared to offer instruc- 
tion and carry on research dealing with the 
phenomena of aging in American society. The 
Summer Institute is the culmination of the 
over-all program of the Institute for Social 
Gerontology to advance the scientific study of 
the psychological, economic, and sociological 
aspects of aging. Directing and coordinating 
the program is Wilma Donahue, Chairman of 
the Division of Gerontology of the University 
of Michigan and Director of the Annual Uni- 
versity of Michigan Conference on Aging. 
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Marvin B. Sussman, NCFR board member, is 
attending as a fellow. 

The Utah Council and Utah State University 
have active family life programs this summer. 
The University and the Utah Conference on 
Social Welfare sponsored an Institute on ‘““Un- 
derstanding Older Persons in Our Communi- 
ties.” Dorothy T. Dyer, University of Minne- 
sota, was the guest speaker. . .. Henry A. Bow- 
man, President-Elect of NCFR, was the feature 
speaker at the Utah Council on Family Rela- 
tions’ Annual Meeting in July. 

Aaron L. Rutledge is to be the leader and 
consultant to the Marriage Counseling Work- 
shop for Professional Persons and the Family 
Life Workshop for Community Leaders at the 
Merrill-Palmer School in August. 

In July, Boston University, in cooperation 
with the School of Theology and School of 
Education, held a workshop in “Family Educa- 
tion and Marriage Counseling.” Leaders were 
Dugald Arbuckle, Henry Isakson, John T. 
Greene, and Walter Holcomb. 

“Money and The Family” was the theme of 
the Sixth Annual Family Life Education Work- 
shop held June 23-July 3, at the College of the 
Pacific, Stockton, California. It was co-spon- 
sored by the California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. Mrs. Fay Goleman was co-ordinator. 

In July and August, Judson T. Landis di- 
rected two workshops in Alaska. One was held 
at Anchorage Community College from July 28 
to August 1, and the other at the University of 
Alaska in Fairbanks from August 4-9. 

The National Training Laboratory held its 
Twelfth Annual Summer Laboratory in Human 
Relations Training at Bethel, Maine. Two ses- 
sions were held. This summer's program was 
characterized by a new four-part arrangement. 
Besides the regular delegate program there was 
an Advanced Program for those who had partic- 
ipated in previous sessions of NTL at Bethel, 
or one of the regional Laboratories. In addition 
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to this Advanced Program, there were two 
Special Advanced Programs. These latter were 
developments from the alumni programs of the 
last few years at Bethel. One was for Human 
Relations Trainers and the other for Staff and 
Action Leaders. 

New Regional Officers... . At the Annual 
Meeting of the Indiana Council on Family Re- 
lations at Terre Haute the following officers 
were elected for the year 1958-59: President— 
Reuben Behlmer, Arsenal Technical High 
School, Indianapolis, Indiana; Regional Vice 
President—Miss Hortense Hurst, State Super- 
visor, Home Economics, State House, Indianap- 
olis, Indiana; Regional Vice President—Mrcs. 
Wilmer Tolle, St. Joseph’s County Department 
of Public Welfare, South Bend, Indiana; Re- 
gional Vice President—Lester Hewitt, Depart- 
ment of Social Studies, Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana; Regional Vice President 
—Mrs. Sarah Hunt, First Presbyterian Church, 
Columbus, Indiana; Regional Vice President— 
Miss Muzetta Guymon, New Castle, Indiana; 
Secretary—Miss Mildred French, Secretary of 
the Health and Welfare Council, State House, 
Indianapolis, Indiana; Treasurer—J. Keogh 
Rash, Head, Department of Health and Safety, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana; In- 
diana Representative to the Board of Directors 
of the National Council on Family Relations— 
Edward Z. Dager, Department of Sociology, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 

The Tri-State Council on Family Relations 
will hold its Fall Conference at Rutgers Uni- 
versity in New Jersey, September 5-6, 1958. 
Features include: Geoffrey W. Esty, principal 
speaker; Charles F. Marden and Hon. Gerald 
A. Tracey, New Jersey Reconciliation Masters, 
“Reconciliation Program—A Yeat’s Progress’; 
Julia Weber Gordon, Director, Child and 
Youth Study, New Jersey Department of Edu- 
cation, “The Youth Study Program’; Panel: 
“Family Life in the Satellite Age,” Renee Zind- 
wer, William Genne, and Domenick Colangelo. 

A New Program at Merrill-Palmer. . . . The 
Community Life Program is designed for gradu- 
ate students of sociology, social work, applied 
anthropology, social psychology, education, 
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home economics, and related fields. The Pro- 
gram is geared both to the student who is a 
specialist in the study of the community and to 
the student who wants a more introductory ap- 
proach to this subject. Students may make com- 
munity life a major concentrated study or may 
combine work in the Program with other aca- 
demic interests. The School is particularly in- 
terested in demonstrating the pertinence of an 
understanding of the community to the stu- 
dents’ careers as teachers, counselors, group 
workers, researchers, parents, and citizens. 

Application for registration and for fellow- 
ships, or inquiries regarding specifics of the 
Program, may be directed to Dr. Richard K. 
Kerckhoff, Leader of the Community Life Pro- 
gram, Merrill-Palmer School, 71 Ferry Avenue 
East, Detroit 2, Michigan. 

New Publications of More Than Passing 
Interest... . A study of fee charging practices 
in psychiatric outpatient clinics in New York 
City, discussed at a meeting of clinic representa- 
tives, led to the establishment of a technical 
group to prepare guiding principles in this field. 
Members of the group represented different 
professional skills and a variety of psychiatric 
outpatient services in different settings and un- 
der various auspices, and included specialists in 
consumer economics. The publication resulting 
from their deliberations and study over a period 
of more than a year presents not only mutual 
agreement on basic theories of fee charging but 
a practical guide to establishment of fees in 
psychiatric clinics with necessary tables, forms, 
and a “do-it-yourself” step by step outline of 
the proposed procedures to arrive at the psychi- 
atric clinic fee. Guiding Principles for Fee 
Charging in Voluntary Psychiatric Out-Patient 
Clinics is the title, cost is $1.00, and copies 
may be obtained by writing to The Community 
Council of Greater New York, 345 East 45th 
Street, New York 17, New York. 

A good play school is not just a “parking 
place” for children and it does a lot more than 
just “keeping kids busy,” according to a new 
publication issued by the Play Schools Associa- 
tion. Entitled ““What Is A Good Play School?” 
and prepared in concise, handy form as a 
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“Check List for Parents,” it is an eight-page 
leaflet which sells for 15 cents. It may be ob- 
tained from the Association's headquarters at 
41 West 57th Street, New York 19, New 
York, The publication was planned and edited 
by author Phyllis Cerf, in cooperation with 
Adele S. Mossler, Association Director. It is il- 
lustrated with sketches by Leonard Kessler, A 


good play school, the publication says, is 


planned to meet children’s needs. It helps 
youngsters to find satisfaction, to learn skills, to 
experiment and explore, and it helps them to 
learn how to get along with others. A great 
many suggestions are included to guide parents 
interested in getting their children away from 
street play and into a well-planned setting 
where the development of the individual child 
is of basic interest. Parents are alerted as to 
what to look for in a program besides safety, 
sanitation and health measures, and the neces- 
sary routines of rest, snacks, and clean-up. They 
are provided with a blueprint for observing 
proper standards for play materials and pro- 
gram elements. 

Flashes. . . . Judson T. Landis has been 
elected a member of the General Council of 
the International Union of Family Organiza- 
tions and gave a paper, “The Family of Origin 
and the Schools as Instruments in Preparation 
for Marriage,” before the tenth anniversary 
meeting of the World Family Congress in 
Paris, June 16-21. The International Union 
sponsors the World Family Congress. 

In February, 1958, Mrs. May E. Markewich, 
marriage counselor and family consultant in 
private practice in New York City, appeared on 
the television program ‘Problems of Everyday 
Living,” with Peter Neubauer, well-known psy- 
chiatrist, to discuss “Loneliness in Marriage.” 

Norvin C. Kiefer was inaugurated as Presi- 
dent of the National Health Council at their 
Annual Meeting of Delegates held in Phila- 
delphia on March 20. Dr. Kiefer is Chief Medi- 
cal Director of The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States. In his inaugural 
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address, Dr. Kiefer urged the strengthening of 
all “essential” local health services and noted 
that the real roots of health activities are found 
in the American family. He went on to point 
out that the health needs of the family, the 
neighborhood, and the community must first be 
successfully coped with before state-wide and 
nation-wide services can be effective. . . . At 
their Tenth Annual Meeting, which was held 
in Philadelphia on March 18, Howard Ennes 
was elected Chairman of the National Advisory 
Committee for Local Health Departments. The 
National Advisory Committee is a unit of the 
National Health Council with representatives 
from seventy national service, citizen, and 
health organizations. Its purpose is to support 
citizen interest in, and support of, more effec- 
tive official health services. Dr. Ennes serves as 
Director of the Bureau of Public Health, Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society. 

A long range study of the American family 
and its implications for life insurance is being 
undertaken by the David McCahan Foundation 
of the American College of Life Underwriters 
with the assistance of some of the country’s 
top social scientists who have specialized in the 
field. Implemented by a program of annual 
lectures growing out of creative research, the 
exploration will delve into the anatomy of fam- 
ily life, which the Foundation describes as “the 
philosophical heart of life insurance,” by means 
of such topics as the relationship between gen- 
erations, family stability, the significance of the 
size of the family, and building better families. 
Working with the Foundation and the College 
in planning the continuing research has been 
James H. S. Bossard of the University of Pera- 
sylvania. 

Harold T. Christensen, Editor of Marriage 
and Family Living, spoke on “Values that Make 
for Successful Marriage” at the Twelfth Annual 
Conference of the National Marriage Guidance 
Council held at Hastings, Sussex, England, May 
15-18. The Conference theme was “The Future 
of Marriage.” 
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GENERAL 


Ackerman, Nathan W., “Toward an Integrative Ther- 
apy of the Family,” The American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 114 (February, 1958), pp. 727-733. 
Individual psychotherapy has mainly been con- 

cerned with conflicts and symptoms within the indi- 
vidual person, without giving due consideration to 
group living. The goal of family diagnosis and ther- 
apy is to join person and environment rather than to 
dichotomize them. Due to the fundamental interde- 
pendency and reciprocity of behavior in family rela- 
tions, frequently if one member is treated, others 
must be treated also. The primary patient, whether 
child or adult, proves often to be an emissary in dis- 
guise of an emotionally warped family. Psychiatric 
illness as a single or isolated instance in family life 
hardly occurs. Since family therapy is complex and 
deals with multiple levels of conflict, certain steps are 
outlined by the author for an approach to the emo- 
tional disturbances of family life. Within this frame- 
work, individual psychotherapy is auxiliary to and de- 
pendent upon an integrated therapeutic program for 
the family as a social unit. The pattern of procedure 
involves a kind of flexible combination of individual 
and group psychotherapy, with shifting levels of thera- 
peutic intervention as the focus of pathogenic dis- 
turbance moves from one part of the family to an- 
other. 


Bonnell, John S., “Why Parishioners Should Bring 
Their Problems to Their Pastor,” Pastoral Psy- 
chology, 7 (Januaty, 1957), pp. 52-54. 
Illustrating his approach to his own parishioners, 

the writer explains that spiritual counseling of indi- 
viduals goes back to Moses, and it constituted a great 
part of the ministry of Jesus. The pastor knows when 
to make a referral and when just listening will do a 
great deal of good for the troubled individual. He 
has an understanding of the emotional aspect of dis- 
ease. The author briefly cites the kinds of problems 
that may be brought to a pastor by his parishioners 
and of the supernatural guidance both pastor and pa- 
rishioner may encounter in the interview or series of 
interviews. Further, the training that has been done in 
theological seminaries during the past thirty years is 
reviewed. 
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Choate, Joseph E., “Recreational Boating: The Na- 
tion’s Family Sport,” The Annals, 313 (September, 
1957), pp. 109-112. 

Thirty million American will have spent about 
$1,500,000,000 on 6,500,000 pleasure craft this year. 
Formerly only the “idle rich” could afford it, with 
merely 15,000 pleasure craft afloat in 1904. What 
caused this tremendous change? The outboard motor, 
the “Roaring Twenties” seeking new recreational out- 
lets, motor boat racing becoming a popular spectator 
sport, the stock inboard cruiser, and the production of 
small sailing vessels and sedan cruisers. Returning 
veterans of World War II wanted to be participators 
rather than mere spectators in this new sport; wives 
and children followed, with each having a chore to 
do. The most popular type of boat, the outboard run- 
about, affords an opportunity in low cost participa- 
tion. New materials and new techniques are being per- 
fected to meet the demand. More leisure time, in- 
creases in salaries, and overcrowded highways are 
definite factors in this increased enthusiasm for boat- 
ing. 


Dreikurs, Rudolf, “Raising Children in a Democracy,” 
The Humanist, 18 (Match-April, 1958), pp. 77- 
83. 

Parents are ill prepared to raise socially and emo- 
tionally sound children. Trivialities become gigantic 
problems; parents and children are at war. The pres- 
ent-day emphasis upon democracy and equality has 
made the traditional pattern of child training obsolete, 
but as yet no new tradition has developed. Parents 
need practical information, both about effective meth- 
ods and about the psychology of children. Understand- 
ing the child’s motivation, recognizing the child’s 
immediate goals, and an attitude of kindness ani firm- 
ness must be employed today. Actions rather than 
words avoid creating “mother-deaf” children. A 
mother has to learn to withdraw from the undue de- 
mands of the child. The child can learn the respect of 
authority, even though he is unwilling to accept the 
pressure of the person in power. Another lesson is 
that each member of the family is responsible for his 
own action. Encouragement, which implies restoration 
of the child's faith in himhelf as be is, not what he 
could be, is necessaty, because our educational prac- 
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tices are mistake-centered. We have to be free from 
fear, for all cultural influences that imply intimida- 
tion are inimical to the development of free man. 


Feldman, Frances Lomas, “‘A New Look at the Family 
and Its Money,” Journal of Home Economics, 49 
(December, 1957), pp. 767-772. 

This is truely the age of the economic man. Money 
is a symbol of status and achievement, often the meas- 
ure for human values and dignity. It is proposed that 
a new look at people and their money be taken from a 
panoramic point which should include the money 
world, the American family in the money world, the 
meanings and use of money in the cycle of family life, 
and ways of assisting families with money problems. 
Of paramount importance in this re-examination is the 
recognition and acceptance of a basic philosophic as- 
sumption that characterizes Western civilization and 
our democracy: the positive identification of change 
and progress and adaptation to new conditions. 


Harper, Robert A., “Honesty in Courtship,” The 
Humanist, 18 (March-April, 1958), pp. 103-107. 
The author advocates honesty in courtship for this 

period of premarital adjustment is a testing ground. 

Most people want to be happily married rather than 

just married. “Putting the best foot forward” is a sort 

of socially approved fraud. The author suggests that 
necking and petting should be encouraged if no inten- 
tion of marriage is involved, but the doing of other 
things besides necking and petting should be en- 
courayed if interest in marriage occurs. Couples 
should spend time in non-romantic situations, test 
compatibility in action rather than mere words, do 
things never done before, take plenty of time, and get 
to know the relatives and friends of the future mate. 


Kiell, Norman and Bernice Friedman, “Culture Lag 
and Housewifemanship: The Role of the Married 
Female College Graduate,” Journal of Educational 
Sociology, 31 (October, 1957), pp. 87-95. 

The married female college graduate fears “. . . 
that with approaching middle years the discontent and 
purposelessness [of housewifemanship} will still per- 
sist but the energy and drive to do something will be 
dissipated.” This does not mean that the college grad- 
uate wife and mother wishes to reject the role of 
housewife and mother but that she feels a lack of 
purpose and self-fulfillment in her housework activi- 
ties. The homemaker’s common complaint is that the 
work ‘. . . is too confining, and too lonesome; she 
wants to be with adults, enjoy the stimulation of 
adults not only child talk. . . .” The authors point to 
our “transitional culture” as providing the paradox 
for the college graduate housewife. The true function 
of women is considered to be matriage and mother- 
hood, and women are educated to do everything a 
man can do; “yet it [culture} gives little status to the 
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former and does not permit the latter.” The college 
educated housewife is more knowledgeable but does 
not feel secure because she has not been “college 
trained” to the number of diverse tasks and variety of 
roles required of her as a homemaker. 

It would seem that the search for direction, status, 
and fulfillment leads to one of two roads. One would 
lead to the acceptance of the implications of mother- 
hood as a stable cultural value intensively indoctri- 
nated, possibly leading to a severe delimitation of lib- 
erty and emancipation now enjoyed by the “American 
mother.” The other might lead us to acceptance of a 
communal type of society. It is suggested by the au- 
thors that a fusion of the two might be the solution. 
The lag in the culture may be overcome whien there 
is recognition of what the housewife already knows. 
Being a housewife does not necessarily mean a delim- 
itation of freedom or a negation of emancipation. 


Mead, Margaret, “Changing Patterns of Parent-Child 
Relations in an Urban Culture,” International Jour- 
nal of Psychoanalysis, 38 (November-December, 
1957), pp. 369-378. 

This article by Mead is a slightly revised edition 
of the 1957 Ernest Jones Lecture delivered before the 
British Psycho-Analytical Society in London in Janu- 
aty, 1957. Using the word “urban” in the context that 
it characterizes “all those parts of the modern world 
which participate in industrialized society,” Mead 
applies the recent work in the fields of mother-child 
relationships at delivery and during the first year of 
life to develop a thesis of “biological adequacy.” The 
hypothesis is advanced that the biological mother has 
the possibility of *wo “biologically adequate” re- 
sponses—one leading to life and the other to death. 
The child who sucks well and thrives on the mother’s 
milk survives. The child who does not, dies unless 
there are culturally patterned practices of wet nursing 
adoption, et cetera. Thus we can calculate the sur- 
vival possibilities of a society in terms of numbers of 
“compatible nursing couples” in a population, with a 
correction for the presence of supplementary institu- 
tions. Mead develops this theme to show some of the 
consequences our present day theories of child-rearing 
have upon the behavior of parents, especially mothers, 
in their relationship to their children. Especially in- 
teresting is her thinking with reference to the emer- 
gence of the father in a new relationship with his 
children. 


Sakanishi, Shio, “Women's Position and the Family 
System {in Japan],” The Annals, 308 (November, 
1956), 130-139. 

Though this report gives a short history of the 
status of Japanese women, it is mainly concerned with 
the tremendous changes since World War II. The 
inferiority of women has long been imbedded in the 
social structure and psychological make-up of the Jap- 
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anese. In 1945, under the influence of occupational 
forces, women were given equal rights to vote and 
licensed prostitution was abolished. In 1947, the Civil 
Code was revised, abolishing the family-head system 
and providing equality of husband and wife, equal 
rights to divorce, and equal obligations of chastity. 
(Divorce increased from 48,832 in 1943 to 79,551 
in 1949 and 83,689 in 1950, but declined to 76,479 
in 1954; 20 per cent of these divorces were proposed 
by husbands and 79 per cent by wives.) Conservatives 
have advocated a “back to the old regime” movement 
which came to the fore soon after the Peace Treaty 
was signed in 1952. But their claims against the new 
code have little foundation. For example, by and 
large parents are still being taken care of by their 
children, and the Civil Code has not been responsible 
for the division of land into smaller parcels. But 
some fear that to save the social order the reinstate- 
ment of the family-head system (which is linked with 
ancestor and emperor worship) is necessary. Surveys 
which have been made since 1950 show that the old 
customs of obedience and submissiveness of the wives 
are still prevalent, and in some cases the women are 
more conservative in their ideas than the men. Women 
have become more active in politics, as voters and as 
holders of office; they may now talk about politics 
with no fear of becoming socially unacceptable or of 
psychological obstacles; and women voters number 
two million more than men. Due to equal educational 
opportunities and changing socioeconomic conditions, 
women are working more, but their wages are still 
lower than those of men, employment opportunities 
ate less (especially for university graduates), and 
they have age-limit regulations placed upon them. One 
of the most significant social movements affecting 
women is family planning: legitimatization of neces- 
sary abortion and diffusion of birth control methods. 
Prostitution, so long a part of the economic structure, 
will take a little while to abolish. Japanese women did 
not at first realize completely the new legal rights and 
new opportunities, but now they are more conscious 
of their responsibilities and are determined to protect 
them. 


Winter, Gibson, “Love and Conflict,” Pastoral Psy- 

chology, 9 (February, 1958), pp. 33-40. 

Two people enter marriage with their real selves 
and their pictured images of themselves and of each 
other. Intimacy in marriage brings crises, for real 
selves conflict with imagined selves. In the crisis of 
intimacy, two crucial decisions are faced: the decision 
to listen to the other person, and the decision to 
stand together in the relationship. Conflicts, boredom, 
and feelings of inadequacy may be expressed in quar- 
rels, withdrawal, adultery, or alcoholism. In these 
crises the persons involved are thrown back on the 
elementary faithfulness of the covenant. Listening to 
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the other person is necessary in order to break away 
from the pictured image of the mate, and this permits 
understanding and acceptance of the other person as 
be really is. Forgiveness is necessary for intimacy, it is 
reciprocal, and it brings equality into the marriage. 


RESEARCH 


Bellin, Seymour S. and Robert H. Hardt, “Marital 
Status and Mental Disorders Among the Aged,” 
American Sociological Review, 23 (April, 1958), 
pp. 155-162. 

A survey was made of 1,803 persons, aged sixty- 
five and over residing in six census tracts in an up- 
state New York urban community. Eighty-nine per 
cent of the interviews were completed; with the ex- 
clusion of institutional cases, 1,541 non-institutional 
cases were used. This study differed from other sur- 
veys in two respects: (1) mental disorder was defined 
according to evaluation procedures of psychiatric 
practice, rather than relying on the respondents’ self- 
reports; (2) a more complex form of multi-variant 
analysis was used. The interviews were guided by a 
schedule of topics and inventories, the protocols con- 
sisting of a brief social history, respondent's reports of 
a few subjective feelings, and a physical and mental 
status inventory. Analysis revealed that mental dis- 
order rates for the widowed were significantly higher 
than those for the married. The separated-divorced 
had the highest rate, followed in order by the wid- 
dowed, single, and married. However, when this find- 
ing was controlled for other risk factors, such as 
physical health, socio-economic status, and age, the 
study failed to confirm this result. Due to the lack of 
consistency, further study is needed. One reason why 
these findings are not consistent with those of other 
studies may be due to the differences mentioned above. 
The various risk characteristics (physical health, socio- 
economic status, and age) may definitely help in later 
studies to locate, identify, and compare subgroups 
within each marital status category. The total number 
of such characteristics tend to display a direct positive 
relationship with the mental disorder rate of each 
subgroup. 


Burchinal, Lee G., “Marital Satisfaction and Religious 
Behavior,” American Sociological Review, 22 
(June, 1957), pp. 306-310. 

In an attempt to determine what positive relations 
exist between marital satisfaction and religious be- 
havior, the author constructed a questionnaire of 
twenty-eight items adapted from the Burgess and 
Wallin marriage success indexes. The same weights 
suggested by Burgess and Wallin were used. The 
questionnaires were completed by 242 husbands and 
246. wives. The first analysis was on the basis of 
church membership and non-membership, and the 
median score was slightly higher for the membership 
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group. The next analysis was based on regular attend- 
ance, occasional attendance, and no attendance, and 
the median score was slightly higher for the regular 
attendance group. In conclusion, the author pointed 
out that the regular attendance group might be simply 
more sociable or conforming and thus less prone to 
admit dissatisfactions whereas the non-attending group 
would be more likely to admit dissatisfactions. Al- 
though the hypothesis for the study was not consist- 
ently upheld, the mean differences in marital satisfac- 
tion scores were always in favor of church members 
or those who attended regularly. More refined scales 
_ for measuring marital satisfaction and religiosity, as 

well as better control of the numerous factors in- 
volved, are needed. 


Freeman, Howard E. and Ozzie G. Simmons, “Mental 
Patients in the Community: Family Settings and 
Performance Levels,” American Sociological Re- 
view, 23 (April, 1958), pp. 147-154. 

A cross-sectional survey was made of female rela- 
tives of successful male mental patients. Of the 209 
interviews attempted, 182 were completed. Findings 
supported the proposition that tolerance of deviant be- 
havior on the part of the patient’s “significant others” 
is a key factor affecting the process of post-hospital 
experience and is crucial to whether or not the patient 
succeeds in remaining in the community. Instrumental 
performance, as measured by work and social partici- 
pation, is one of the most important areas in which 
deviant behavior is likely to become a critical issue 
between patient and the “significant others,” and 
acceptance of non-instrumental performance may be 
said to constitute substantial evidence of high toler- 
ance of deviance. Low levels of interpersonal perform- 
ance are most tolerated in parental families where the 
patient occupies the status of “child,” Patients of high 
level performance clustered im conjugal families or 
non-familial residences, while those with low levels 
were concentrated in parental families. Those who 
concentrated in the highest performance level were 
husbands and those who socially participate, while 
those on the lowest performance level were sons and 
those who were not social participators. Thus, family 
setting, tolerance, and instrumental performance were 
found to be associated with the patient's successfully 
remaining in the community. The findings should be 
of considerable interest to practitioners in mental hos- 
pitals, and are relevant to the sociology of deviance. 


Hunter, E. C., “Changes in Teachers’ Attitudes To- 
ward Children’s Behavior Over the Last Thirty 
Years,” Mental Hygiene, 41 (January, 1957), pp. 
3-11. 

This study attempts to answer three questions: 
What was the relative seriousness of various behavior 
problems of children as rated by classroom teachers 
in 1955? How did the 1955 teacher ratings compare 
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with the ratings of the same problems by teachers 
and mental hygienists in the Wickman study of nearly 
thirty years ago? With regard to attitudes toward be- 
havior problems, how did teachers in 1955 vary with 
fespect to sex, race, maritial status, education, and 
teaching experience? There has been some integration 
of the ideas of teachers and mental hygienists as 
shown by a questionnaire used in both studies, with 
the teachers coming closer to the ideas originally ex- 
pressed by the clinicians. However, there is still a 
discrepancy in the viewpoints reflected. The need for 
continued study of this problem is apparent. Hunter 
concludes that mental hygiene should occupy a larger 
role in undergraduate and graduate work, in both pre- 
service and in-service education of teachers, in order 
that teachers and prospective teachers be enabled to 
recognize behavioral symptoms which lead to difficul- 
ties with regard to the child’s future welfare and 
adjustment, as opposed to activities which may upset 
the smooth operation of group processes but are not 
indicative of severe problems. 


Locke, Harvey J., Georges Sabagh, and Mary Mar- 
garet Thomes, “Interfaith Marriages,” Social Prob- 
lems, 4 (April, 1957), pp. 329-333. 

The authors’ hypothesis is “the rate of interfaith 
marriages of a given religious group increases as the 
proportion of that group in the population decreases.” 
The two variables in this study are: (1) interfaith 
marriages, and (2) proportion of a religious group 
in the population. The authors cite several studies in 
both the United States and Canada. They concluded 
by assuming that religion is not a major barrier to 
assimilation in these two countries. They show that 
the proportion of interfaith marriage of a religious 
group increases as the proportion of that group in the 
population decreases. They hypothesize further that 
where interfaith marriage rates differ from the ex- 
pected then additional cultural factors, such as social 
distance between groups, cohesiveness, and economic 
status may be related to these variations. 


Mayer, John E., “The Self-Restraint of Friends: A 
Mechanism in Family Transition,” Social Forces, 
35 (Match, 1957), pp. 230-238. 

The focus of this paper is on the role of premari- 
tal friends in the process of an individual’s moving 
from the family of orientation to that of procreation. 
The withholding of negative opinion on the part of 
friends fosters the involvement of the couple, while 
the expression of negative criticism, especially by 
close friends, would probably jeopardize the involve- 
ment. The silence of significant others both widens 
the range of eligible candidates and shields the indi- 
viduals from outside interference once an attachment 
has begun. Thus, the transition from one group to 
another is aided by the hesitancy of peers to criticize 
each other’s dating activities. 
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White, Martha Sturm, “Social Class, Child Rearing 
Practices, and Child Behavior,” American Socio- 
logical Review, 22 (December, 1957), pp. 704- 
712. 

Two experienced psychologists interviewed thirty- 
six middle class and thirty-eight working class mothers 
and seventy-four children living in the South San 
Francisco Peninsula area during the first half of 1953 
for the purpose of comparing findings with two earlier 
similar studies, one in Chicago in 1943, and the other 
in Boston in 1951-52. The two hypotheses investigated 
were: (1) child-rearing practices have changed since 
the earlier studies were made; and (2) these changes 
are a result of the different reference groups used by 
the middle class and the working class mothers. Each 
mother had only one child, and the child was between 
two and one-half and five and one-half years of age. 
Significant social differences were found: middle class 
mothers were less severe in toilet training, permitted 
more aggression against the parents, were more re- 
sponsive to the baby’s crying, less often carried 
through when they told a child to do something, and 
reported more thumbsucking and less nail-biting. The 
middle class mothers more often mentioned experts, 
other mothers, and friends as their sources of ideas on 
child-rearing. The data show more agreement with the 
Boston study than with the Chicago study. 


Wilkening, Eugene A., “Joint Decision-Making in 
Farm Families as a Function of Status and Role,” 
American Sociological Review, 23 (April, 1958), 
pp. 187-192. 

Personal interviews were conducted with 614 farm 
operators and their wives in six Wisconsin counties. 
Only married operators who had been farming ten 
years or less, who were under forty-five years of age, 
and who had made most of their income from farm- 
ing in 1953, were included. The hypothesis that the 
wife's status is positively associated with her involve- 
ment in major decisions was not supported, except 
under special conditions. Join; involvement of hus- 
band and wife in major decisions occurs for those 
with high formal social participation only among 
those in relatively high’ income levels. Only formal 
social participation which reflects social aspirations 
and involvement in current community affairs appears 
to be positively related to the wife’s involvement in 
major decisions. Joint involvement of husband and 
wife declines with the greater degree of commercial- 
ization of the farm enterprise, but there is need for 
further refinement of this second hypothesis, The evi- 
dence indicates that the roles of husband and wife in 
decision-making are determined more by their per- 
ceived needs of farm and household than by culturally 
determined patterns. These needs vary with the level 
of living and the level of aspiration. 
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Book Reviews 


EDWARD Z. DAGER, Department Editor 
Purdue University 


American Families. Paul C. Glick for the Social 
Science Research Council in cooperation with 
the U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc.; London: Chapman Hall, Ltd., 
1957. xiv + 240 pp. $6,00. 

The title of this widely acclaimed mono- 
gtaph should be Some Census Statistics on the 
American Family with Analytical Comments. 
The book is quite technical and in the style of 
a government report. 

In many respects social scientists may see in 
this mid-century publication a testimony to the 
need for a more adequate collection of decen- 
nial and intercensal statistics on the family, and 
an independent appraisal of them. Marriage and 
divorce statistics are another problem apart. 

Private subsidy for the collation and analysis 
of these Census (and some NOVS) materials 
on the family was necessary, it seems, because 
the Census Bureau, unlike other federal agen- 
cies, no longer considers interpretation and dis- 
cussion a fundamental part of its public func- 
tion. 

In the tabular material presented (excluding 
prognostications of the number of households 
and families), less than half of the one-hundred 
odd tables (plus charts) are from decennial 
censuses. Most of the rest come from sample 
surveys made after 1950. A large section on 
remarriage might never have been written ex- 
cept for some data collected while the book was 
in preparation and published months after the 
book was released. In whole or in part, about 
20 per cent of the other tables are based on 
unpublished data. 

Cross-sectional Census data (not life-history 
statistics) bearing on the author's theme of the 
Family Life Cycle, and other data relating to 
marital status, first marriages, and remarriages, 
together comprise about half of the book. Edu- 
cational levels and income classes receive far 
more attention than occupational (socio-eco- 
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nomic) differences. Geographic and regional 
contrasts are not highlighted. White and non- 
white variations are shown but receive no sep- 
arate treatment (Frazier’s book on the Negro 
family is not mentioned). Largely because of 
the scarcity of Census data, whole areas of in- 
terest are not covered. Census-type data on 
marital status are put to extended use, whereas 
original marriage and divorce data are relatively 
unnoticed. 

Dr. Glick, the Bureau's capable family statis- 
tician, has done a competent and painstaking 
job. However, for the most part, he has fol- 
lowed the governmental tradition: deficiencies 
and inconsistencies in Census data are not al- 
ways recognized or resolved; tests of the ac- 
curacy of the data (especially marital status, by 
color) are not brought forth in evidence; con- 
tradictory materials in the sociological literature 
are ignored; the citation of pertinent bibliog- 
taphy is limited and appears casual or even 
preferential; unpublished material, which is 
certainly inaccessible to nearly all readers, is 
freely used and rates are presented—without 
the possibility of examination or verification of 
either; and basic figures in sample studies are 
not shown anywhere, with only inflated (mis- 
leading) totals being indicated. How many 
readers, if any, for instance, will ever discover 
that the remarriage rates—a dubious calculation 
at best (Table 89, especially footnote 1)—for 
men subclassified by age group and type come 
from a total of approximately 340 divorced 
men in the sample survey, and 115 widowed 
men in all of the United States (estimated by 
the reviewer) ? Is scientific credibility increased 
by such a statistical practice? A variety of other 
conclusions rest on similar and sometimes in- 
correct bases. 

No discerning reader should fail to study and 
restudy the complex and unusual Census defini- 
tions in the Appendix, and how variably terms 
are used in the text. Certain of the economists, 
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it is said, played a deciding role in the redefini- 
tion of the “family.” Hence, it may confound 
sociologists to learn that husband-wife sub- 
families are not really “families” for main 
tabulation purposes, but that husband-wife sec- 
ondary families are so counted—even though 
the two kinds are very similar—the major dif- 
ference being that subfamilies are related to the 
principal family in the household by a blood 
line or marriage, while secondary families have 
no blood or marriage relationship. These “lost” 
families have varied considerably: from 8.7 
per cent of the whole in 1947 to 3.9 per cent 
in 1954. The use of “broken homes” as regards 
children is also misleading. Then, too, “own 
children” of a married couple include more 
than their joint offspring, namely all stepchil- 
dren and adopted children (of the male head 
only) but not (young) married offspring. 
Changes in Census definitions, unfortunately, 
becloud many of the historical tables. _ 

There is no gainsaying that this brief com- 
pendium and analysis of published end unpub- 
lished Census (primarily) material on the fam- 
ily by its knowledgeable statistician and sociol- 
ogist is both a unique and a valuable library 
reference. It is, however, one for the specialist. 
And, notwithstanding the Census Bureau’s 
stamp of approval, the book must be consulted 
and used with a healthy skepticism, always re- 
membering the legal dictum caveat emptor. 

THOMAS P. MONAHAN 
The Municipal Court of 
Philadelphia 


Industrial Society and Social Welfare. Harold 
L. Wilensky and Charles Lebeaux. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1958. 401 
pp. $5.00. 

This book is an expansion and revision of a 
monograph Industrialization and Social Wel- 
fare written by the authors under the auspices 
of the Russell Sage Foundation for the Inter- 
national Conference on Social Work at Mu- 
nich, Germany, in 1958. The authors use the 
tools of social science, especially sociology, to 
analyze the impact of industrialization on the 
demand for social welfare service in the United 
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States, on their supply and organization, and on 
the development and practice of ‘social work 
as a profession, 

The book is divided into three parts. Part I 
describes changes in a few basic features of 
American society. After a brief discussion of 
capitalism and American culture, the authors 
examine the impact which the basic characteris- 
tics of modern industry, such as mobility, spec- 
ialization, and stratification exert on the factory 
system, the labor supply, and the family sys- 
tem. 

Part II endeavors to show how the main 
features of industrial society affect the demand 
and supply for welfare services. The currently 
dominant concepts of social welfare and the 
costs and auspices of existing governmental and 
voluntary programs are investigated. Family 
services are used as an example to show how 
changing aspects of family life bring more and 
more middle class clients to family service and 
related agencies, and how new problems of 
money management, leisure time, and job in- 
formation will develop new opportunities for 
service, but also new dilemmas and value con- 
flicts. The problem of juvenile delinquency 
serves as an illustration of the main thesis of 
the book. 

Part III is in this reviewer's opinion the most 
interesting and original part of the book. The 
authors spell out the significance of large bu- 
reaucratic, specialized, hierarchical structures for 
the work of the welfare agencies and for the 
emergence of the profession of social work. An 
attempt is made to lay the foundations for a 
sociology of social work. The essential features 
of a bureaucracy, intra-agency and inter-agency 
specialization and coordination, bear upon the 
organization of the agencies. Both types have 
the same problem-set: “how to attain effective 
integration of specialism,” and how to close 
gaps of services. The authors describe the ex- 
tent of the trend toward professionalization of 
social work, the development of a professional 
self, the norms of the profession, role conflicts 
and consequences of professionalism, and so- 
cial reform and the professional and the social 
policy maker. The main danger of too quick 
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a professionalization of social work and re- 
lated professions, such as family experts, coun- 
selors, and personnel psychologists, seems in 
the words of the authors to be “the underde- 
veloped state of the social and psychological 
sciences and the tendency to oversell their im- 
mediate practical implications.” 

While the authors emphasize throughout this 
book that much of their analysis is tenuous and 
empirical research is lacking and needed, the 
volume is a highly commendable attempt of a 
new approach to the understanding of welfare 
institutions and the profession of social work. 
In recent years, American social work has tried 
some re-orientation from the overemphasis on 
psychological and psychoanalytical concepts 
towards the social sciences. But to this reviewer's 
knowledge this is the first text which systematic- 
ally tries to integrate sociological knowledge 
with basic questions of social work theory, or- 
ganization, and practice. As such it should be 
very useful not only for students, practitioners, 
and teachers of social work, but also for re- 
searchers and sociologists in general and anyone 


who wants to get an over-all picture of the 
problems of welfare structure and administra- 
tion in a highly developed urban-industrial so- 
ciety. A bibliography of 426 references adds 
to its usefulness. 


HANNA H. MEISSNER 
Purdue University 


The New Frontiers of Aging. Wilma T. Dona- 
hue and Clark Tibbitts, Editors. Ann Arbor: 
The University of Michigan Press, 1957. 
vii + 209 pp. $5.00. 

Each year since 1948, the University of 
Michigan’s Division of Gerontology has of- 
fered a summer conference on aging. Each 
of these conferences has attracted large numbers 
of professionals in the field of aging (research 
people as well as those responsible for pro- 
gtams), interested laymen, and many older 
people themselves—who fit into both of the 
preceding categories. In 1955, the conference 
program consisted of three kinds of sessions: 
general sessions at which were discussed urgent 
contemporary problems of aging and the aged, 
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workshops which intensively studied the results 


of investigations and the application of prac- 
tices in the field of aging, and a research sym- 
posium at which time some twenty-five dis- 
tinguished scientists pooled their knowledge 
in order to identify emerging concepts and prin- 
ciples in this relatively new field. 

This volume is a collection of fifteen papers, 
most of which came out of the research sym- 
posium, plus an editors’ Preface. The writers of 
the papers are physicians, economists, psychia- 
trists, psychologists, sociologists, clergymen, and 
representatives of unions, management, and 
government. The intent of the editors may be 
found in the headings given to the two major 
sections: Part 1, Beginning with Today's 
Knowledge, and Part 2, Emerging Concepts. 

Two of the fifteen papers may be singled out 
for special comment. Havighurst’s Chapter 
XIII, entitled ‘Personal and Social Adjustment 
in Old Age,” is not the usual statement of how 
to keep people happy though old. He proposes 
a definition of adjustment which is capable of 
being tested. There is a separation made of 
persona’ (‘an inner harmony’’) and social (‘‘a 
harmony with the world around us”) adjust- 
ment in terms of roles. Specific social roles are 
proposed as a system by means of which adjust- 
ment is measured. The author's conclusion is 
that it is easier to define and measure social 
adjustment than it is to define and measure per- 
sonal adjustment. Yet the two must be seen in 
interrelationship to be usable as research tools. 

Chapter XIV, “Personal and Social Adjust- 
ment in Retirement,” is a preliminary paper by 
Streib and Thompson reporting on the Cornell 
Study of Occupational Retirement. It is a care- 
fully written, well documented report. Im- 
portant questions are taised in this paper con- 
cerning the usual glib generalizations about 
“deterioration following retirement.” Research 
reports such as this may cause us to review our 
generally held opinion of the adverse effects of 
early retirement. Certainly we need to know 
more about the relationship between “adjust- 
ment” and retirement. 

This volume belongs on the desk of all per- 
sons concerned with aging. It presents the 
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major points of view current in the field, in- 
sightful questions for further research, and 
statements of some research findings. It is uni- 
formly well written, and contains an Index 
(though all too short) which is ordinarily lack- 
ing in collections of papers. 
LEONARD Z. BREEN 

Purdue University 


Ageing in Industry. F. Le Gros Clark and 
Agnes C. Dunne. New York: The Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc., 1956. xi + 150 pp. 
$7.50 
The title of this little book is misleading— 

it is not a study of aging (“ageing’” is the 
British spelling) in industry. Rather, it is an 
analysis of the data from three (1921, 1931, 
and 1951) censuses in Great Britain. Census 
data for thirty-two occupations are collected and 
analyzed according to three separate schemes: 
(1) A standard cohort analysis over time. (2) 
Comparison of ratio of employed persons age 
sixty-five or over to those aged thirty-five-sixty- 
four for each occupation. (3) Computation of 
per cent change, 1931-1951, by age, for each 
occupation. For each occupation, a separate 
chapter, ranging in size from two to six pages, 
presents the three sets of computations; the 
thirty-two groups analyzed are semi-skilled or 
skilled occupations. 

The authors compute what they believe to be 
“broad percentage values of the total numbers 
of men we know to have reached their mid- 
sixties while on their accustomed jobs and in a 
reasonable state of working efficiency’ (italics 
mine) which they call “survival rates.” This 
reviewer takes strenuous exception in at least 
two ways: first, the so-called “survival rates” 
do not necessarily measure the relative changes 
in persons age sixty-five or over employed in an 
occupation. Too much is ignored. There is no 
account taken in these indexes of intra-industry 
changes, changes in industrial organization or 
production methods, or changes in census pro- 
cedure—all of which we know to be operative. 
This reviewer could not determine how mor- 
tality by occupation was arrived at—a major 
part of the computations. Second, the book ad- 
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dresses itself to a major question, namely the 
physical capacity to remain on the job beyond 
the mid-sixties. Inferences are then drawn from 
the data, but nowhere do the authors either at- 
tempt or suggest ways of measuring physical 
capacity. They do not, therefore, examine the 
basic question they proposed. 

The book presents many census data and 
several graphs of interest. It is a somewhat in- 
teresting monograph. The statistical manipula- 
tions are simple, but rather inventive. The 
American edition with hard cover priced at 
$7.50 is vastly overpriced; the British paper- 
back edition at only $0.84 (6s) is a better buy, 
which incidentally affords us an interesting les- 
son in international publishing practices. 

LEONARD Z. BREEN 
Purdue Univerity 


Family Development. Evelyn Millis Duvall. 
Chicago: Lippincott, 1957. 533 pp. $7.50. 
The developmental task approach to the inter- 

pretation of human behavior which has been 

largely attributed to workers at the University 
of Chicago is applied to the family in a detailed 
and painstaking way in this 1957 publication 
of Dr. Duvall. Those who were aware of the 
outstanding work she and Reuben Hill did as 
co-chairman of the section on Dynamics of 

Family Interaction of the 1948 Conference on 

Family Life held at the White House will be 

happy to know that, at long last, the concepts 

that proved so fruitful then are developed more 
fully in this volume. 

In her Preface, Dr. Duvall suggests that the 
book will be especially useful to the pre-pro- 
fessional worker and the experienced person 
in the family life field. With this, the present 
reviewer would agree. It is puzzling, however, 
in light of the audience suggested, that so 
much emphasis is given to Suggested Activities 
at the end of each chapter. Though Dr. Duvall 
has indicated that these are more elaborate and 
detailed than is customary, the question as to 
whether they are appropriate for professional 
workers or those preparing for professional 
work is a real one. 

The many outlines and detailed analyses that 
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appear throughout may be helpful as reference 
material but they make the book less readable 
than otherwise it might be. At times, one gets 
the feeling that the detailed outlines of devel- 
opmental tasks come close to an elaboration of 
the obvious; but for the beginning professional 
worker, this may be helpful. 

As one would expect, the book is primarily 
sociological in orientation. Most of the studies 
mentioned are sociological in nature. Though 
Dr. Duvall does bring in psychological factors 
throughout the book, the over-all impact is that 
these are distinctly secondary as far as emphasis 
is concerned. Some of those who feel that ana- 
lytic interpretation has much to offer in the 
understanding of family development will fail 
to find much that would lead them to believe 
that Dr. Duvall is in their “camp.” 

But one cannot expect everything from one 
book. As a reference, Family Development will 
find a definite place on my shelves and, I am 
sure, on the shelves of many professional work- 
efs. 

ERNEST OSBORNE 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 


One Marriage Two Faiths. James H. S. Bos- 
sard and Eleanor Stoker Boll. Philadelphia: 
The Ronald Press Company, 1957. 180 pp. 
$3.50. 

This book discusses most of the difficulties 
likely to be found in interfaith marriages. It 
makes a valuable contribution to the thought- 
ful couple that is desirous of building a happy 
marriage. The book should be read by all family 
living educators, religious leaders, marriage 
counselors, social workers, or others who per- 
form a counseling function in connection with 
pteparation for marriage or marriage. The 
book is well organized and easy to read. 

The authors state in the Preface that the ap- 
proach is factual based on first-hand case mate- 
rial. The use of the case histories provides in- 
teresting, illustrative material for the points of 
the book. There is no doubt that access to these 
case histories over a period of many years has 
contributed to the insight of the authors relative 
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to interfaith marriages. The research design of 
the study is not discussed so that other scholars 
wishing to study case histories will have to turn 
to other sources. 

The book was written to meet the problems 
of people involved in interfaith marriages. It is 
reported that recent studies show that as many 
as one-half, and in certain cases an even larger 

proportion of the members of selected large 
teligious bodies, are marrying persons outside 
of their faith. It is recognized that the prob- 
lems of interfaith marriages are only one of the 
multiple complications that are a part of mar- 
riage adjustment. The authors present concrete 
examples of what interfaith marriages actually 
involve. The reminder that marriage involves 
living with a person, not merely loving him, 
is a constructive approach. The significance of 
religion as a set of values and a way of life is 
discussed with vigor and keen discernment. 

The book states that all major religions and 
social scientists are opposed to interfaith mar- 
tiages. One of the distinctive features of the 
book is the summary of the positions of major 
feligions with regard to interfaith marriages. 
Such information is generally available only 
from scattered sources. 

Many incidents of conflict and tension are 
reported throughout the book where interfaith 
marriages have occurred. Yet, without excep- 
tion, the treatment of the material is such that 
the particular religions involved are incidental. 
The authors have managed to treat the delicate 
subject of religion without denouncing, admon- 
ishing, or advising. 

The chapter entitled “When Children Come” 
seemed to this reviewer to possess the most 
depth and the greatest amount of original 
logical dynamics of social interaction in an in- 
terfaith marriage when children are present was 
progressive. The lack of “certainties” for chil- 
dren in an interfaith home is an example. 

The book reflects the polish which develops 


after years of patient study and the seasoned 


writing skill of Dr. Bossard and Dr. Boll. 
DONALD S. LONGWORTH 
Bowling Green State University 
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Current Social Research. Community Research 
Associates, Inc. New York: Community Re- 
search Associates, Inc., 1957. ix + 203 pp. 
n.p. 

This publication will probably not be read 
from cover to cover, save by reviewers, and the 
public officials for whom it was intended. Others, 
however, could profit from a review of it. The 
publication, the work of a distinguished group 
of researchers in social welfare, is, according 
to its sub-title, ‘a selected inventory of research 
and demonstration projects in fields related to 
programs conducted or assisted by the Social 
Security Administration of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare.” The research 
of which this is a report was undertaken to assist 
that agency in developing plans for the admin- 
istration of an amendment to the Social Security 
Act. This amendment authorizes federal funds 
for cooperative research and demonstration 
projects related to the prevention and reduction 
of dependency, the coordination and planning 
between private and public welfare agencies, and 
the improvement of the administration and ef- 
fectiveness of social security programs. 

The “selected” inventory lists and describes 
372 projects which were in progress or com- 
pleted after January 1, 1955. These were clas- 
sified under eight major headings as follows: 
behavioral research, socio-economic research, 
research on professional education, research on 
rehabilitation services, research on health serv- 
ices, research on welfare services, program re- 
search, and administrative research. The devel- 
opment of this system of classification represents 
an enviable contribution and the skill with 
which it was applied testifies to the high caliber 
of the research group. 

For their selection the researchers do not claim 
representativeness “. . . in any statistical sense” 
but it is the opinion of this reviewer at least 
that the goal of “. . . a representation of various 
types and areas of social research . . .” has been 
achieved substantially. 

Except for introductory material which in- 
cludes a description of the study method and 
brief analyses of the projects included under the 
classifications noted above, and the indexes, the 
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publication is devoted to a description of the 
372 projects and demonstrations. The Introduc- 
tion serves its purpose but is not noteworthy 
either in content or syntax. The descriptions of 
individual projects vary from project to project 
in the points covered and in the clarity with 
which the information is presented; some are 
sufficient to give a fair picture of the basis for, 
plan of, and outcome of the research ; others are 
hardly more than expanded titles. This is due 
partly to the fact that the research reported was 
in differing stages of development; it is also un- 
doubtedly the result of the researchers’ conces- 
sion to expediency and their sense of urgency 
speedily to produce something to meet a press- 
ing need. However, uneven comprehensiveness 
of description does not lessen the value of the 
data, taken as a whole. Although at many points 
one’s curiosity is pricked, but not satisfied, a 
systematic review yields a telling picture of re- 
search efforts, needs, possibilities, and research 
resources which was, after all, the researchers’ 
objective. The indexes, thoughtfully developed 
and accurately constructed, add immeasurably to 
the usefulness of the publication. 

If the officials of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare use this publication in 
implementing the amendments, the effectiveness 
of their efforts will most assuredly be enhanced. 
Publication of the inventory in its present form 
implies the hope by the researchers that it may 
have wider use. As already indicated, it is to 
be hoped that this will be true for critical analy- 
sis of the inventory can tell us much about 
where we are and where we need to go in the 
field of social research. 

WALTER B. JOHNSON 
Indiana University 


The Placement of Adoptive Children, J. Richard 
Wittenborn. Springfield, Illinois: Charles C 
Thomas, Publisher, 1957. 189 pp. $4.75. 

If You Adopt a Child, Carl and Helen Doss. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1357. 
368 pp. $4.95. 

These two books, though different in intent 
and content, are further evidence of the grow- 
ing interest which child adoption holds for the 
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lay public and for the behavior scientist. 

Wittenborn’s book sets out to report research 
which was to test the predictive validity of the 
Yale Infant Examination. This had for some 
years been a clinical tool in the assessment of 
the bio-psycho-social assessment of infants and 
babies for whom new families were being 
sought. The Yale research team encountered 
considerable difficulty in sampling and in paral- 
lel test construction and their difficulties were 
by no means solved to their satisfaction. The 
report has the great merit of candidness: it lets 
the reader in on several research obstacles. Two 
groups of adopted children were retested: one 
a group of 114 five-year-olds and the other a 
group of 81 seven to nine-year-olds. The investi- 
gators lacked a representative sample (only cer- 
tain families could be reached or would partici- 
pate). Truly parallel tests to the clinical infant 
examination were not in existence and several 
tests had to be constructed for this purpose. 
Finally, no information is available for older 
children and their families, 

Within the limitations of his subjects and 

methods, Wittenborn shows that predictive util- 
ity cannot be claimed for the infant examina- 
tion. This conclusion comes from evidence 
which is certainly less than satisfactory, yet it is 
consonant with the findings of other investiga- 
tors, notably Bayley and Cattell. In 1941, R. S. 
Woodworth reported to the Social Science Re- 
search Council, saying: 
. -. the infant tests do not enable us to make any close 
prediction of [the child’s} I.Q. as it will be at the 
age of six years or later. (Heredity and Environment, 
p. 38) 


Wittenborn has few cases and when he tries 
to demonstrate trends among these, his tables, 
while interesting, are not always convincing. 
Given the admitted weaknesses of his sample, 
it seems to this reviewer that the author did 
wisely in shifting his focus from analysis to 
interpretation. If the infant examination has 
little or no predictive value, what is to be the 
role of the social agency in the placement work? 
Here Wittenborn makes up in ideas and sug- 
gestions what his research results lack. Among 
his suggestions is the idea that social agencies 
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take on an educative function. 

It is not easy to assess the utility of this 
work: Is it for adoptive parents? I think I can 
say that it holds little interest for any but the 
technically involved and most searching among 
them. Of what interest is it to adoption 
agencies? I wish I could say that it is likely to 
be read by social workers, for in spite of short- 
comings the book sets one to thinking about a 
number of highly pertinent matters close to the 
heart of child placement. Unfortunately, practic- 
ing social workers are in general greatly over- 
worked persons, and for our purposes worse 
still, not likely to be critical readers of research 
literature, I think that Dr. Wittenborn’s book 
needs to be thought of as a source book for 
those interested in expanding research in the 
field of the substitute family; if it is so regarded, 
it will be a most valuable contribution. 

Compared with the foregoing, the book by 
the Dosses is an eminently practical one. I be- 
lieve it is crue that their book represents the first 
attempt at a handbook for would-be adoptive 
parents. In this it bears out the very point 
Wittenborn makes: professionals have left the 
educative and directive role to the motivated 
and educated layman. 

The Dosses summarize much of the present 
state of child placement philosophy and practice 
and they do so in an eminently readable man- 
ner. Besides, they give a wealth of really useful 
information to the applicant-to-be. The couple 
in search of a child can now really educate 
themselves prior to going out to “look” for a 
child and, since with the Dosses help they will 
know much of what is expected of them by the 
public and private agencies, they will know 
more readily whether they are likely to be ac- 
ceptable candidates, thus be less likely to be 
disappointed if they are not. 

Where Wittenborn presented his data with 
care and scientific hesitancy, the Dosses confront 
the reader with a sense of certainty not always 
warranted. They know, for instance, that un- 
married women should not adopt a child under 
any circumstances. Perhaps there are reasonable 
arguments against such adoptions. But would 
any careful observer of the plight of Negro or 
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certain other children, for instance, say that 
they would not be better off with an understand- 
ing, mature woman than in some institutional 
settings? Yet I may be unfair here. If one 
writes a book for laymen to direct them into 
certain ways of thinking and acting, it may be 
unsuitable to hedge one’s counsel about with 
too many qualifications. 

The Dosses have written both for applicants 
and for adoptive parents. In their section on 
“The Child in Your Home” they speak of both 
normal family problems and some peculiar to 
adoptive families. They candidly discuss the 
matter of background information to the child. 
I want to say here both from personal experi- 
ence and from research information that adop- 
tive parents have no more difficult problem in 
common than that of dealing with their chil- 
dren's questions concerning their origin. Here 
again the Dosses are very pat. They say: “The 
best advice we can give is to forget everything 
that would not be helpful to your child. Forget 
why the parents gave up their child, remember- 
ing only that, from the point of view of the 
parents, it was a good reason.” My own research 
does not indicate that this is good advice. Clini- 
cal knowledge suggests that such “forgetting” 
does not occur on advice. The opposite is prob- 
ably correct: the adoptive parents want to 
forget about the child’s first parents and the 


circumstances which led to the availability of 
the situation. These matters remind them not 
only of the child’s own difficulties but also of 
their own. If anything, I believe that the evi- 
dence suggests that adoptive parents ought not 
to “get rid of” the natural parents but ought to 
learn to admit the image of these people when 
the child wants—to be able to talk of them 
without undue strain. This means that they need 
to accept not only the fact that these parents 
have existed but that, for the child’s imagina- 
tion, they continue to exist, once the child has 
been told of his adoption. 

I want to repeat that the Doss volume is a 
worthy contribution. Not least among its offer- 
ings is an exhaustive list of adoption agencies 
in the U.S. and Canada and their special re- 
quirements. But if I were to say what gave me 
the greatest pleasure and confidence in the 
effort of Carl and Helen Doss it is this: having 
shown the special need of children of Negro 
and part Negro ancestry in the adoption market 
they say what few Americans—certainly nary a 
social worker—have said: that it makes every 
bit of sense to try to find white homes for Negro 
children when Negro homes are scarce. Here 
the educative role has been practiced once again 
by lay people and one trusts that the profes- 
sionals will pick up the needed lesson. 

McGill University H. DAVID KIRK 








Don’t Forget 
Annual Conference of the National Council on Family Relations. 
“Marriage, the Family, and the NCFR—1938-1978.” 
Within a few days from now: August 20-23, 1958. 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon—Write to Theodore B. Johannis, Jr. 
NCFR members and all interested persons. 
Hundreds from the various parts of the United States and some foreign 
countries will be there. Everyone is welcome. 
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